

















a DYING NAZI speaks: 


I am a German by birth, breeding, education and association ... 22 years of age. 
I am a Nazi... by conscription, intimidation, and fear! 


A German, proud of my nationality . . . transformed into a blustering Nazi... obedient 
to a doctrine that is not Germanic ... a power that brooks no compromise with compassion. 


Now I am near death ... I am in need of a God. The God of my fathers has been 
destroyed by a new paganism .. . a paganism forced on me by Hitler. 


I am near death . .. and Hitler needs me no longer. I cannot again stride through the 
town of my birth, weeding out those who were my friends and neighbors... setting them 
aside ... persecuting them in the manner of the pagan ... strafing my friends and neigh- 
bors of an entire lifetime .. . because they are Jews. Strafing them because I am a German 
..- because Hitler ordered me to persecute my neighbors and friends ... because they are 
of a different faith from mine. . . a different faith! They are men and women and children, 
as I and my family are men, women and children. 


The taint of Hitler is upon me... the taint of injustice and of the beast! Hitler marked 
me ... for life! He killed my God ... he made me lie down in the mud of his teachings... 
there is no God left me... but Hitler. 


I had to do his bidding . . . his bidding .. . until I lost my own God. 
I am near death ... and I appeal to God to help! But the awful things I did for Hitler 


have scarred my mind . .. make me as a beast. There is shame in me... there is remorse in 


me. There is the voice of honesty speaking to me ... but too late. When I persecuted my 
friends and neighbors, I did not hear. 


Now I am alone ... horribly alone. Death approaches ...Iseek peace with God... the 
God of my youth. I fear the God of Hitler... I despise him. I seek peace, as death approaches. 
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TO YOU WITH NO MONEY... 


A PLEA: 


WE, YOUNG CITIZENS OF AMERICA, of 
all faiths, are selling American principles 
to as many other Americans as our limi- 
ted finances will permit. Will you help 
us... help us buy radio time and space 
in newspapers and magazines... to dem- 
onstrate the terrible foolishness of intol- 
erance... the tragic foolishness of causing 
life-long friends and neighbors to hate 
each other—to sell Americanism— 


Will you help pay a part of the cost 
of spreading our message . . . your mes- 
sage... to every city, town and village 
in the United States. 


TO YOU WITH MONEY... 


Will you please send us a check 
- «only what you can afford... we will 
be so glad and you will be glad you 
helped us demonstrate the great value of 
American fellowship. 


TO YOU WITH LITTLE MONEY... 


Will you help, within your means 
- + « just a few dollars each from a lot of 
you will mean so much... we in our small 
way, are trying to do the things you in 
your own hearts know should be done 
+ we are organized .. . will you help 
keep us organized. If you can't spare a 
few dollars ... send some loose stamps 
in-an envelope ... we can use them and 
will appreciate every penny. 


We are sorry... we are not much 
better off financially ... but we and you 
have faith in America and Americans... 
will you send us a postcard of encourage- 
ment... we are so much in need of 
friendly comments and friendly encour- 
agement ... a post card will please us. 





Would you like to start a similiar group 
of Young Citizens of America in your 
community. Write us...and we will tell 
you how we started without any money ° 
«-.but with a lot of American spirit. 
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Our Stand on Communism: 


We are Americans ... very proud 
Americans . .. we can't tolerate 
Communism. 


We are Americans .. . all 
over the world are oppressed 
peoples who would be proud to 
say "We are Americans." Stand 
up... say that to yourselves... 
study it’s meaning right in your 
own home ... sing the phrase out 
loud to all you meet... How can 
Communism attract Americans who 
are so proud of being Americans. 
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DAVID G. BOROVAY, Chairman 
ALBERT V. SAPHIN, 1st Vice-Chairman 
WALTER R. GREW, 2nd Vice-Chairman 
HERBERT GILLETTE, 3rd Vice-Chairman 
HARRY W. NORDSTROM, Treasurer 
ROSE V. LAMBERT, Secretary 
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“A National Non-Sectarian, Non-Political, Pro-American Association”’ 


I am very glad to help the Young Citizens of America to spread the great value 
of Americanism to all Americans. Enclose find a check and | wish you God speed. 



































ELOW are listed the names of some of the most distinguished American 











Each manuscript isa GENEALOGICAL and = Hidlies =, Hubert 
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and subsequent history of America, including  {{2un” — til 
service in the Revolutionary War; and its a ae 
achievements and leading representatives in conan — ae 
this country. The derivation and meaning of Hank(s) u 
° . anke(s) ussey 
the name are traced; recurrent family traits — Hankin‘s) uston 
are brought out; genealogical data are set forth. A valuable bibli- fan'eu9 Nichi teheom 
ography is included, as well as the authoritative description of a amy ttm sett 
family coat of arms. oa Tom 
Each history is a separate and distinct work painstakingly compiled ~~ 
from the most authentic sources. Reproduced on paper of enduring — secace 
quality and bound in a handsome black cover stamped in silver ink, ee Irvin(ed 
it is suitably designed for filing among your family records or other — Lo 
important documents. Harrington pw nel 
-With each order we will send “The Romance of Coats of session —_ 
Arms”, an illustrated, informative publication prepared by the Bu- a 
reau. If your order arrives promptly we will also include, at no fartwel Semen 
extra cost, our specially designed Ancestry Chart (regularly 35c per Tarwood a 
copy). It-measures 17 by 22 inches and contains spaces in which to tacking Janes 
record the names of your ancestors in all lines for eight generations. — eters 
cl Jeffery(s 
The following is our latest revised list. The coupon, with $2.00 Matneld setres(™ 
(no other charge), will bring you your manuscript by return mail. pal — — 
Satisfaction is assured by our unconditional money-back guarant —— 
Any two manuscripts may be had for $3.75; any three for $5. Hawkins Jewett 
4 for yours today ante ReseaRcH BuREAU, Dept.128, 1110 Newey — 
F St ashington, jawthorne = Jones 
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Lankford 
Langley 
Lanier 
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Is Your Name Here 


years, completed manuscript histories of each of these families.. If your surname is listed you should have your manu- 
script. We believe you will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction to you and your kinsmen. 


THESE FAMILY HISTORIES ONLY $2.00 EACH 

















families. Our research staff has, over a period of 















































































































































































Linn(e) McMillen Vartridge Ri(tichey Springer Van Iorn(e) 
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1110 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


Please send me postpaid the Pag (or eres & - 
dicated below. I enclose $2.00 $3.75 for ony fre. $ 

po as payment in full. It is = aod that if I am not tele 
satished I will receive an immediate refund of thei cost. 


Your name.... 
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COURT CALENDAR 


THEATRE 


Bachelor Born, by lan Hay. An English boys’ 
boarding school afflicted with a slight touch 
of three girls who descend, plague-like, upon 
it. Even worse than it sounds. 


| Married An Angel, 4y Rodgers and Hart. 
For some weird reason that doesn’t show up 
even hazily in our crystal ball, we have not 
yet seen this one. However, with all the 
talk and tunes that are going around, we 
know it by heart, and it repeats extremely 
well. 


On Borrowed Time, by Paul Osborn. Every- 
body holds a Royal Flush in the game with 
Death with which this delightful fantasy of 
Gramps, Pud and Mr. Brink concerns itself. 


Our Town, by Thornton Wilder. Thornton 
Wilder's sceneryless saga of a New Hamp- 
shire village. Instead of scenery it has Frank 
Craven and this year’s Pulitzer Prize. 


Pins And Needles, 5y Harold Rome. A re- 
vue produced by garment workers which 
contains some of the best music and humor 
in our town. 


Tobacco Road, by Jack Kirkland. This show, 
apparently, must go on. No one knows why. 
Now in its fifth year! 


What a Life, by Clifford Goldsmith. Love, 
confusion and mayhem in a high school, set 
to the accompaniment of a brass band and 
laughter. One of the sweller performances 
of the season dished out by Ezra Stone as 
Henry Aldrich. 


You Can't Take It With You, by George S. 
Kaufman & Moss Hart. This one folded up 


like a wet accordion in London, which only 
proves more strongly than ever (if proof is 
needed) that all those things they've been 
saying about Englishmen down through the 
years go double in spades. If you haven't 
yet been, and aren’t English, go tonight and 
watch a lot of people in the same house 
choose up sides and go crazy. 


MOVIES 


Adventures of Robin Hood. Expensive but 
dullish pageantry in Sherwood Forest; de- 
mureness by Olivia De Haviland and swash- 
buckling by Errol Flynn. 


Algiers. This is news because it brings us 
glamorous Hedy Lamarr (Keisler) star of 
that Oh My! film Ecstasy, and because she 
is dressed this time. Otherwise the story 
is commonplace; Charles Boyer is chased by 
Sigrid Gurie, of Flatbush Fjord, and the 
French Surété. Fine bit parts. 


Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse. Grand Larceny 4 
la Edward G. Robinson, with a new and 
fascinating twist. 


Blockade. How anybody sees anything con- 
troversial in this carefully gelded melodra- 
matic spy story is too much for the over- 
strained social consciousness of old Graus- 
tark, our reviewer. 


Having Wonderful Time. Good comedy about 
a summer camp, with Ginger Rogers wishing 
you were here. 


Holiday. Comedy with overtones, better 
done than the earlier version. Cary Grant 
is the young man who decides to take Kath- 
arine Hepburn instead of sister and the con- 


ventional Wall Street way to wealth. Best 
of the season. 


Lord Jeff. A good starring go-cart for Freddie 
Bartholomew, and we hope he can hold on 
to the dough it makes. 


Men of the Sea. The first tiresome Soviet 
film this year, episodic and painfully patri- 
otic. 

Pugachev. A Soviet film that is not tiresome 
at all, with the customary superb acting. 


Rage of Paris. Boudoir bickerings between 
zees new Danielle Darrieux and the non- 
gymnastic Fairbanks, in a picture that might 
be better. 


Three on a Weekend. Rather flimsy, British, 


amusing. 


Toy Wife. At last a movie so terrible that it 
can even make Luise Rainer seem terrible, 
and we know she isn’t, don’t we? 


We're Going to Be Rich. Gracie Fields will 
frighten you at first, but you will laugh at 


her. 
BOOKS 


Concord in Jeopardy, by Doris Leslie. The 
life and death of an English artist who sold 
his genius for his first love and redeemed it 
by his second. Doris is all right for the 
family, beer, pretzels and cockney accents. 
But when it comes to her artist genius, she 
just sits on his palette. 


Fanny Kemble, A Passionate Victorian, by 

Margaret Armstrong. A biography of the 

British actress who hated acting and who 
(Page 24, please) 


The Last Two Weeks In August. 
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The Judge Almanac 
for 


August 


Originated by Marc Connelly and George S. Kaufman 


1—FIRST NATIONAL 


census adds new lustre to the 
name of Smith, 1790. First 
cable car runs in San Fran- 
cisco; Miss Sadie Sawfoot is 
first female passenger to 
prove you can’t get off back- 
wards. Colorado springs into 
the Union, 1876. 


noid fast" 





2—John Calvin Coolidge of Vermont’ learns he is 
President; drops the “John” as silence goes on the gold standard, 
1923. German visitors arrive in France, 1914. 


3—Columbus sails to prove world is round, 1492; sev- 


eral people still unconvinced, 1938. Never-Yield Window Tighteners 
installed in all railroad cars, 1901. 


4—East Dewdrop, Ark., man, not finding his name in 
any “List of Famous American Families” (Your Genealogy—$2 
please), ends it all by eating 1930 edition of ‘“‘Who’s Who in Ameri- 
can Bricklaying,” 1936. 


5—Battle of Mobile Bay; first low ditties composed, 


1864. Pencil manufacturers begin making attached erasers out of 
concrete, 190 


6—J. P. Boyd and J. P. Thorndike, Klopstockia, Mass., 
convicted of 3d Degree Tiltonism (scavenging in pay telephones) ; 
sentenced to three years hard labor in Yale School of Esthetic Danc- 
ing, 1938. 


7—Navy Department organized; first attempts to dis- 
cover why sailors wear bell-bottom trousers rejected as ‘“‘un-Ameri- 
can,”” 1789. Non-Texans begin writing fan mail, 1986. Germans at 
Liége, 1914. 


8—Gorton’s Fishcakes buy up rights to advertise codfish 
to every railroad passenger, 1870. Nine hundred people drowned 
as light mist strikes Los Angeles, Cal., 1951. 


9—First commencement at Harvard: H. L. Mencken 
begins talking about the professors, 1642. Woman in Quincy, IIL, 
plucks piece of candy with tongs that came with box, 1902. 


10—Missouri shown into Union, 1821. Last native son 
in Southern California lynched by visiting Nebraskans, 1938. Origi- 
13. 


nal Tiffany Silver ads written, B.C 


11—Robert Ingersoll born, 1833; denies existence of 
Santa Claus, 1838. Wireless telephone patented, 1892. 


12—Hugo L. Black nominated to the Supreme Court in 
a wave of silence, 1937. Hawaii annexed to the United States, put 


ting the Dole on the U.S.; records of acquisition not quite clean 
yet. 1898. 


13—Lula Windham, Petersburg, Va., is first woman to 


admit knowing fewer than ten swing bands by name, 1938; refuses 
to define meaning of phrase “you-all."’ 1957; brooks no discussion of 
Civil War with visiting Northerners, 1961; awarded Distinguished 
Service Medal by New England Anti-Cliché Society, 1970. 


14—James J. Jeffries 
cools James d: Corbetc in 
the 10th in San Francisco, 
and nobody mentions Hitler 
or Shakespeare, 1910. 


15—Panama Canal opens, 
1914; business still good, 
1938. Doorman under rank 
of Major-General appears 
before a New York hotel, 
1934. 
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16—Battle of Bennington, 1777. New cook in Childs’ 


restaurant dies of stage fright, 1905. 


17—Clermont, first successtul steamboat, starts for 


Albany, 1807. W. R. Hearst tries the same thing, 1922. Pair of cot- 
ton stockings seen on New York street, 1930. 


18—Virginia Dare born, 1587. National Geographic 


Society still resenting fact it was not invited to the christening, 1938. 


19—Five women hanged at Salem for witchcraft ; Samuel 


Leibowitz misses his big opportunity, 1692. Salem Prosecutor In- 
crease Mather considers naming his young son Decrease, 1693. 


20—Benjamin Harrison born, 1833. German tourists 
march into Brussels, 1914. Baldwin Carpley, advertising ace, fails 
to use verb “contact” during five minute conversation, 1938. 


21—Reginald H. Blorg, first college sophomore to install 


hilariously funny cracks such as “Oh you kid!” on his car, born, 1895. 


22—“‘America”’ wins first cup race, 1851. Annual Loch 
Ness monster story, 1938. 


23—Phrases “Sorry, not for us,” and “Doesn't quite fit 


our needs” invented by Herbert R. Klein, magazine editor, 1903. 
Oliver Perry born, 1785. 


24—Foundation of Capitol at Washington completed, 


soa. Mark Smith, the one on the right, gets shaved for last time, 


25—German Vacationists adopt new method of visiting 


Louvain Library, 1914. LIFE magazine runs story on 2d Most 
Beautiful Chorus Girl, 1939. 


26—Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen, British Ambas- 
sador to China, bombed by Japanese airmen, spelled correctly only 


by Orion, Ind., “Morning Call,” 1937. Nineteenth Amendment, 
guess what, effective, 1921. . 


2/7—Battle of Long Island, 1776. J. Charles Button, 


composer of “Oh, How I Love That Little Mammy of Mine,” 
hanged for matricide, 1921. 


28—Mary Tew Smart, first woman to love a man who 


smokes a pipe, pensioned by Little Lulu Briar Co., 1938. Nobody 
fooled by “Louise Hovick,” 1938. Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., discovered 
walking down stairs, 1938. 


29—Oliver Wendell Holmes born, 1809. First Atlantic 


ba placed on end beside Woolworth Building to prove something, 


30—Raymond Dennett, 


Cambridge, Mass., instruct- 
ed by wife to water plant 
daily while she is on fur- 
lough, remembers to do so, 
1984. 





31—Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company becomes _ great, 
1890. Mary H. Vaughan, 
Virginian, sings “Carry Me 
Back, etc.,”” and is actually 
carried back to South Bos- 
ton, Va., by listeners, as 
August eases out to the roll 
of muffled drums -- - 
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FAMOUS attorney recently sub- 

mitted to the lie detector, but he 
was filled with confusion when the rec- 
ord showed that he was lying even when 
he wasn’t saying anything. 


2. 2 * 


MAN in Kansas City, Mo., tells us 
that he went into a department 
store there and heard a woman at the 
book counter buying a present. 
“It mustn’t be sexy,” she told the 
clerk, “and it mustn’t be unpleasant. But 
it must have a red cover.” 


ee 


HE snatch racket has assumed a dis- 
maying form in Key West, Fla. 

A housewife missed two of her 
chickens and found a note in the coop. 
“Leave 20c under the big flat stone be- 
hind the barn,” it said, “or you'll never 
see your chickens alive again.” 


ECENTLY a 
Kansas news- 
paper ran a full- 
page advertisement 
asking for rain. An 
inch of rain came, 
and eight inches of 
snow. 

This success will 
have an untoward 
effect on advertis- 
ing men. They will 
become smug. They 
will claim that 
heaven itself responds to their copy. 

Other horrid things will happen. The 
General Motors Corp. will state that 
the Angel Gabriel drives a Chevrolet; 
advertisements in the college papers will 
show Beelzebub inhaling a popular 
cigarette. Cherubim will be shown 
crying for Castoria. A heavenly host 
will be depicted urging readers to stay 
on the alkaline side. 

We warn the Liberty League that we 
will look askance at advertisements 
coaxing the Almighty to bounce a 
thunderbolt off Franklin Roosevelt's 
punkin head. 


1 cannot tell how the truth may be; 


| say the tale as ‘twas said to me. 
—Sir WALTER SCOTT. 





N Des Moines, Ia., a raiding squad 

put the collar on a nickel slot-ma- 

chine. They hauled it off in the black 
maria, like a common criminal. 

On the way to the cooler the device 
disgorged two nickels. “Jeez,” said 
the assembled officers. 

But Sergeant Dunagan, quick as a 
flash, picked up the nickels and inserted 
them in the slot. On the second try he 
hit the jackpot. 

Sergeant Dunagan won $2.40 but the 
magistrate ordered it held in evidence. 
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HE web-footed andromorph of the 

Gobi is one of the strangest animals. 

It spends all its time arranging quartz 
crystals in parallel lines. 

The andromorph possesses only one 

cervical vertebra, and its pancreas pre- 

sents several unusual features. It goes 


mad when its quartz crystals are disar- 
ranged. 


However the most puzzling 
thing about the an- 
dromorph is __ its 
webbed feet, which 
are of no use in the 
desert; therefore 
many scientists be- 
lieve that the Gobi 
Desert was once a 
WPA vast inland sea. 
pRrosect 
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SN EVERAL years 
ago in Okla- 
homa an _ obscure 
schoolteacher had 
a bright idea. Congressmen make $10,- 
000 a year, so this schoolteacher regis- 
tered and got his name on the ballot 
as a candidate for the House of Repre 
sentatives of the United States. 

The schoolteacher’s name was Will 
Rogers. The voters did the rest. 

Congressman Rogers started some- 
thing, as the facts assembled by our man 
in Oklahoma show. 4 

Four years ago one Andy Payne 
caught on. He had made a name for 
himself by winning C. C. Pyle’s Bunion 
Derby, so he got himself elected Clerk 
of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma. 











This year two other Paynes, a barber 
named Daniel Boone and a youth of 26 
named Huey Long, are after Andy’s 
job. It pays $4,000 a year. . 

Sam Houston, who two yearfs ago 
tried unsuccessfully to get Will Rogers’ 
seat in Congress, is now running for 
President of the State Board of Agri- 
culture. 

Patrick Henry is a candidate for State 
Auditor; Joe E. Brown is running for 
Secretary of State; Mae West, onetime 
forewoman of a WPA sewing-room, 
wishes to be elected Commissioner of 
Charities. 

Oliver Cromwell, an old man of 76, 
is a candidate for the United States Sen- 
ate; and a second Oliver Cromwell pro- 
poses to become Commissioner of In- 
surance. 

John W. Davis is a candidate for 
Governor and Bob Burns is a candidate 
for Lieutenant-Governor. 

Six Rogerses, three of them named 
Will, are running for office in Okla- 
homa now. Seats in Congress, at ten 
gees per, are most popular: the original 
Will Rogers has gone to court in an 
effort to keep Will Rogers No. 2 off the 
ballot; also his place is threatened by 
Theodore Roosevelt Wilcox, Al Smith, 
and Brigham Young. 

Not long ago in Oklahoma, Noah 
Webster, Ben Bernie, and John Mc- 
Cormick, all on relief, were given $3 
grocery orders. Moaned Noah Webster: 
“If the government had any sense they'd 
give us the cash. Then we could regis- 
ter. We could get elected to good jobs 
and be self-supporting.” 


ILLIAM F. HANIGAN of Bos- 
ton, Mass., drowsed at the 
wheel of his car. 

The car climbed onto the sidewalk 
and cut down a fire alarm box, a police 
signa! box, a U. S. mailbox, and an elec- 
tric light pole; then it ploughed through 
a stone wall and stopped just short of 
a fire plug. 

“Holy smoke!” said William Hanigan 
as he was waked from his nap by a 
squad of firemen, two trouble shooters 
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“When you've seen one wave, you've seen them all.”’ 


The Judge 





























from the power company, and some in- 
furiated officers of the law. 
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ORMICE and sloths are the only 
animals in the world astute enough 
to spend their entire lives sleeping. 









ECENTLY a witness in a Montreal 

court was asked one question, to 
which he answered, “Nein.” Court in- 
terpreter Harry Schaeffer translated the 
reply, and collected his regular $1.50 
fee. Even the lawyers called it easy 
money. 
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ECENTLY in Boston a Hunting- 

ton Ave. restaurant called in the 
bulls. They roared up in their squad 
car and collared a man who was refus- 
ing to pay a seventy-five cent check. 

“I demand justice,” he screamed. 

They carted him off to the jug and 
searched him. He had $9,569 in small 
bills in his pockets. It took the most 
alert sergeant an hour to count the roll. 
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YOUNG married couple we know 

visited the Camel Café in Flush- 
ing (New York World’s Fair—1939), 
N.Y., the other evening. Why they did 
so we cannot imagine, unless they 
wanted to prove to each other that their 
love could endure any test. 

In any case, this is the point: the 
moment the young people entered the 
Camel Café they saw this sign: “Enter 
the Big Apple Contest—Win a Live 
Baby.” 

On making inquiry, the pair found 
that the management of the Camel Café 
had indeed been getting babies from an 
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orphanage, and had already awarded 
three as prizes. 
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UR name is the same as that of a 

man in the next building. We 

keep getting things meant for him, How 

he stands it, we don’t know; we can’t 
stand it any longer. 

First we got a Check meant for him, 

for $10. That was OK, but then we got 







































































a bill, for $5.65. That saddened us; and 
then someone phoned: “Say,” said a 
voice, “about that tombstone. I think I 
can quote you a better figure.” 

We were still brooding over that 
when, a week later, a delivery boy stuck 
his head in our door. We jumped. 
“Here’s that dress suit you ordered, 
bud,”’ he said. : 

We're changing our name. Hence- 
forth address us as Sebastian Melmoth. 
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AROUND and ABOUT | 


HAT with the dog days of 
August practically staring him 
in the face, Junior's collar is wilted and 
his patience is short. The thing reached 
its height last week. It was on the train; 
a child that could bawl in three falsetto 
keys and seventeen Russian dialects sent 
Junior off to the comparative quiet of 
the washroom, which was, of course, 
locked. A little argument with the con- 
ductor got him in and he set to work 
on a thorough grime-removal project. 
Eyes soapy, he groped for a paper towel 
—well, why go on? Right then and 
there Junior put the bee on his friends 
for their Pet Peeves, some of which are 
here presented for the benefit of fellow 
sufferers. 
“My pet peeve: People who ask you 








with Judge Jr. 


not to ‘print it yet’—that they will tell 
you when—and then when you see it 
published elsewhere, they say: ‘I can’t 
understand how it leaked out.’ ”—Wal- 
ter Winchell. 

uf” . Have been swamped with 
work, gags, pests, panhandlers, taxi- 
dermists, swamis, can-mail, and 1000 
and 1 things that go to make radio a 
by-product of the aspirin industry. ... 
my real pet peeve is a picket with 
squeaky shoes.”—Fred Allen. 

“My pet peeve is the 24-hour day. It 
is over before I can really wake up.”— 
Billy Rose. 

“Pet peeve: Willful ignorance of 
things worth while by so-called intelli- 
gent persons.” —Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 

“My pet peeves are whistle-while-they- 





“I BELIEVE THE YOUNG MAN AT THE NEXT TABLE 
IS TRYING TO CATCH YOUR EYE, MISS.” 


workers and whistle-while-YOU-work- 
ers, also telephone ear-benders. The 
type that gets you on the phone and 
starts with the weather and drifts to 
lumbago, income tax, the length of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, the size of your hat, 
and ends by asking for a line in your 
column for a client, all while you're try- 
ing to make the deadline.”"—Louis Sobol. 
“Two of my pet peeves: Drinking of 
cocktails during a meal (instead of a 
select wine.) Smoking during a meal.” 
—Oscar of the Waldorf. 
“Paying bills.” — Raymond Ditmars. 
“My pet peeves are all Nazis and Fas- 
cists—foreign or American,”—Paul de 
Kruif. 
“My pettest peeve is the guy that gets 
a toe-hold on your ear on the train com- 
ing down in the 
morning, just as 
you're starting to 
read a newspaper, 
and all the way 
into town he gives 
you a complete en- 
cyclopedia of his 
garden, wife and 
brats, Yale’s 
chances, the Euro- 
pean situation, and 
everything else that 
even a professional 
listener would turn 
down at the rate of 
three bucks an 
hour.” — Milt 
Gross. 
“My pet peeves 
are Fred Allen and 
Detours.” — Jack 
Benny. 
“Appendix scars 
on strip teasers.’’"— 
Reamer Keller. 
“My pet peeve is 
a magazine sym- 
posium, contribu- 
tors to which are 
asked to give stuff 
without remunera- 
tion.’’—Franklin P. 
Adams. (Pretty 
conning of me to 
print that one, eh, 
F.P.A.? And by the 


The Judge 












— 


way, how about those seventeen 
contributions of mine you printed?) 


August Checklist 

Back from a tour of the prov- 
inces Sonny Kendis and his or- 
chestra are again alternating with 
Nilo Menendez’ rhumbateers at the 
Stork, even if all the glamour 
girls are away and the young brok- 
ers are at Jones Beach. There is a 
roof over the restful Summer Gar- 
den Room of the Ambassador, but 
there is no cover or minimum. If 
you like good food and quiet music 
(by Arthur Herbert's orchestra) go. 
Tom Low’s satirical songs, Emile 
Petti, Russell Swan, the magician, 
and songstress Peggy LeBaron are 
part of the billing in the Café 
Lounge of the Savoy-Plaza. 

If for any unaccountable reason 
you want to see the movie people 
at play, go to LaHiff’s on 49th 
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“IF I WERE VENUS I'D 
SLAP YOUR FACE!” 









Street at lunch time. Things are rather strat- 
ified, though—production men and actors on 
the right side, distributors and theatremen on 
the left. Henri, of old 44th Street fame, has 
removed bag and baggage to 17 East 52d Street. 
Not cheap, but as good food as you will find 
anywhere, a splendid cellar, and the interna- 
tionally known croissons a feature of lunch and 
dinner. 

A real place is the Gamecock, at 16 East 44th, 
renowned as the spot where the liquor stock of 
the Belmont Hotel (now a memory) was sold 
off in the summer of 1919, after New York State 
had gone dry. Today, of course, the Gamecock 
is respectable, with good food, low prices, and 
a large clientéle of business men who keep 
coming back. 


At Holm with the Swedes 


Back-breaking is the word for the job per- 
formed by the smérgasbord table at the Drott- 
ningholm, 112 Central Park South. Absolutely 
no concoction known to the mind of man has 
been overlooked, all of them good. However, 
more than three trips to that table (where you 
should always go before starting at all) are 
frowned upon, because that leaves no room for 
the dinner, full size, mind you, the Swedish pan- 
cakes, the coffee, and all the other things that 
follow. 

Nevertheless, the most Swedish of them all 
is unquestionably the Gripsholm, which Ragnar 
Asplund runs at 324 East 57th Street. If you're 
hot, toss off an Aquavits, or snapps, when you 

(Page 25, please) 
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The High Hat Award for August / 


TO: Jima’ Jooas; business: aap, Basis Milena: shod’ 
izen; resident in Houston, Texas, and Washington, D.C. _ j 
CITATION: For having, through an interesting lifetime, | 
proven that a successful business man can, at the same time, be | 
actively engaged, equally successful, in the service of his coun- | 
try; for having kept a level head as Chairman of the largest | | 
banking institution in the world, the Reconstruction Finance | 
Corporation; for having kept a mental balance which allows 
him to relax and enjoy simple friendships; for having earned 
the respect of the entire world; for his business acumen; for 
his unsurpassed ability at organization; for his ready sympathy; 
for his many quiet and unsung generosities; for his honest 
appraisal of the great of the earth; for his personal and moral | 
courage; for his fine sense of humor; for never forgetting that 
he is a Texan, and for his fine private life: 


THE JUDGE takes great pleasure in presenting a gallant 
gentleman with his High Hat Award. 


Roster of Wearers of The Judge High Hat Award 


Mr. Howard Hughes; Mr. J. Edgar Hoover; Mr. Thomas E. Dewey; Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh; 
Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


1938 Awards 


January—Mr. Stephen Early, presented at the White House, 


April—Mr. Faik Konitza, presented at Mrs. K’s Toll House 
Washington, D.C. 


Tavern, Washington, D.C. 

February—Mr. George M. Cohan, presented on the stage © May—Mr. George H. Earle, presented at the Executive Man- 
of the Alvin Theatre, New York City. sion, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

March—Mr. Alf M. Landon, presented at THE JupGE-Lan- Mr. Walter Winchell, presented at his home in 
don luncheon, Kansas City, Missouri. New York. 

July—Mr. Norman Rockwell, presented at the 21 Club, New York. 


This Month’s Nominations from Readers 


George Ade, nominated by William G. Henry, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Irvin S. Cobb, nominated by George H. Park, Boston, Mass. 

Amon Carter, nominated by R. H. Yates, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Roy Howard, nominated by Florence H. Willand, Jackson 
Heights, N.Y. 

Charles H. & William J. Mayo, nominated by Dr. B. Rosen- 
berg, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Robert M. Hutchins, nominated by F. McK. Farland, Oak 
Park, Ill. 


Wilbur L. Cross, nominated by James P. Frey, Williams- 
town, Mass. 


Carter Glass, nominated by Robert P. Dorsey, Alexandria, 
Va. 


Robert Moses, nominated by E. Polokoff, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Judge 











USTINGS ECHO is a trouble 
which attacks the auditory nerves 
of Americans in campaign years. No 
franchised American can possibly escape 
at least a slight attack of Hustings Echo 
sometime between now and November, 
except by leaving the country. Going to 
mountain tops or down into deep holes 
in the ground will not prevent conta- 
gion, since candidates who kick the 
hustings about pursue even to these re- 
mote points. You may be immune to 
many things, but you will be allergic to 
Hustings Echo. There is only one pre- 
ventative, and that is to get beyond the 
boundaries of the United States till the 
frost is on the pumpkin and the fodder’s 
in the shock. Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, who can make a hustings ring 
louder than any other man in America, 
has just returned from smiling into 
the faces of voters and fish. (Syn- 
onymity not intended.) What effect 
his ringing will have upon the impor- 
tant primaries will be evident within a 
few days. There is one sure fact, how- 
ever, and that is there will be scars left 
which will be in evidence long past 
1940, and as a matter of fact, political 
scars never completely heal. 

The good and genial Jim Farley is 
strolling among the poppies, settlements 
and icebergs of Alaska, counting rein- 
deer and watching baseball games under 
the midnight sun. Alaska sends six dele- 
gates to the Democratic National Con- 
vention. 

Charles Sawyer and Governor Martin 
L. Davey, of Ohio, have their horns 
locked in one of the most bitterly con- 
tested primary campaigns, for the nom- 
ination to the Governorship, in the en- 
tire history of the Buckeye State. While 
this fight has had less national notice 
than those of Barkley and Chandler in 
Kentucky, Thomas in Oklahoma, Van 
Nuys and Minton in Indiana, and others 
of their kind, there is not much doubt 
in the minds of sage political observers 
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that, actually, here hinges the fate both 
of the New Deal program and the Dem- 
ocratic Party as a*whole. 

Charles Sawyer is former Lieutenant 
Governor of Ohio and present Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman. He tan- 
gled with Governor Davey two years 
ago and had the situation pretty well in 
hand, until a little ineffectual master- 
minding injected Charles West, former 
Undersecretary of the Interior, into the 
Senatorial fight between former Gov- 
ernors Vic Donahey and George White. 
The resultant muddy waters found 
Davey nominated. This year the Gov- 
ernor is more on the defensive. He finds 
it mecessary to defend some acts of his 
administration and his followers, and 
to explain former acts against the Na- 


tional administration. Sawyer, who 
hails from Cincinnati, an able lawyer 
and a_ successful 
business man, has 
extended his ac- A 


quaintance widely 


in the last two 
years, and favor- 
ably. He is mak- 


ing a direct, hard- 
hitting campaign 
which has the re- 
spect of the state 
electorate. Practi- 
cally the entire 
press of Ohio sup- 
ports him. A check 
of newspaper offi- 
ces in Ohio shows 
Sawyer to be about 
a five to four favor- 
ite over Davey. 
The Senatorial race between Senator-in- 
cumbent Robert Bulkley and former 
Governor George White, who is again 
trying to unseat the Senator, is not quite 
so close, Bulkley rating about a seven 
to three favorite as this is written. 
However, Governor White is an old, 
shrewd and adroit campaigner with a 
host of friends throughout the state 
who sincerely admire and respect him. 








“CHINA EGG, EH! MORE PUMP- 
PRIMING!” 








He is the kind of campaigner who 
can move pretty fast in the last days of 
any campaign in which he is engaged. 
As a matter of fact, the last time he was 
elected Governor, running on the same 
ticket with President Roosevelt and Sen- 
ator Bulkley, he ran ahead of both of 
them. Senator Bulkley has been one of 
the most consistent supporters of the 
New Deal, and no one, regardless of a 
difference of opinion with him, ques- 
tions his great sincerity and ability. In 
Ohio, more than any other state, rests 
the future of the political character of 
the country. 
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In Washington the hot summer winds 
blow through the maple trees, and the 
starlings annoy the police and every- 
body else. The gossip groups are quiet, 
and rumors die aborning. It is like the 
house of a big fam- 
ily which has gone 
away on a little 
vacation trip, only 
milk bottles and 
newspapers are left 
on the back steps 
for the help. The 
ever-present tourist 
comes back to hotel 
lobbies at night, 
tired and hot, and 
full of reverence. 
The lawn at Mrs. 
K’s_ Toll House 
Tavern holds those 
of official and social 
Washington who 
have had to remain 
in town. To the 
amazement of onlookers, the Wash- 
ington taxicabs continue to move around 
the streets without falling apart. News- 
papermen are scattered to the mountains 
and to the sea, except those on assign- 
ment with the President, or down in 
Knoxville at the TVA inquiry, or up 
in Alaska with the Postmaster General, 
but they are out of town. It is summer 
time, and Washington drowses.—H. N. 
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ARTIST TO HIS FINGERTIPS 


HE comic page artist eased him- 
self out of bed and presently was 
singing merrily in the shower. Suddenly 
his singing ceased. In robe and slippers 
he hurried into the immaculate kitchen. 
Out of the pantry he dragged a bushel 
basket of soiled dishes and stained sil- 
ver ware. These he piled in the beauti- 
ful porcelain sink. 
“People downstairs are swell,” he 
muttered. “These are soiled just right.” 
From another basket he took a dozen 
bottles filled or partly filled with sour 
milk. He stood these in the electric re- 
frigerator, eyeing them with satisfaction. 
“Tough to lug those up from the delica- 
tessen,” he thought, “but it is worth it.” 
Back in the bedroom he strewed 
shirts, collars and ties over the floor and 
emptied a laundry bag in a corner. 
Hastily setting up a card table in the liv- 
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ing room he scattered cards and poker 
chips on top. From a cigar box he took 
an accumulation of cigarette butts and 
cigar stumps, filling and overflowing 
several ash trays. 

Surveying the scene with satisfaction, 
he dressed, reflecting that in half an 
hour he would be driving to the station 
to meet his wife, returning from her 
summer vacation. He thought with a 
smile of the funnies he would draw 
later in the day at his office. 

“Gosh, Molly will be tickled,” he 
said to himself, ‘‘finding the house the 
way I’ve always drawn it in vacation 
time. I mustn’t forget to tip the office 
boy for collecting all those cigar 
stumps.” 

In the kitchen for a final look, he 
wondered what was lacking. Then he 
cracked some eggs into a skillet, 


scorched them thoroughly, and scraped 
the contents onto a plate, which he set 
on the table in the breakfast nook, dec- 
orating it with a soiled fork and stained 
‘cup. 

Then, tossing the egg shells at ran- 
dom on the floor, he rubbed his hands: 

“Perfect. She'll have a marvelous 
homecoming,” he exclaimed. “Some- 
thing she can tell her friends about. It’s 
really a pleasure to do things for her. 
She gets such a kick out of the way she 
thinks men live alone.” 

—McCreaby Huston. 
A portion of Major C M. W 
will be unveiled by the Richmond Light 


Infantry Blues Auxiliary at 8:30 o'clock 
Monday night at the Blues Armory. 


Richmond : Times-Dispatch. 
Strip tease? 


The Judge 

























When — 


When newsboys shout “Ex- 
tra!” ; 
When street cars start clang- 
ing; 
When taxis start honking; 
And doors begin banging; 
When your neighbor upstairs 
Fills his bathtub with water; 
When Mrs. MacDougal 
Gets mad at her daughter; 
When a loud bell announces 
The ice cream stick man; 
When someone fries bacon 
That sticks to the pan; 
When the telephone rings 
And a voice purrs “Guess 
who?” 
When under your window 
The kids Susie-Q; 
When even the milkman 
Comes early (the traitor) ; 
It’s Sunday—the morning 
You could have slept later. 
——EVELYNE LOVE COOPER. 


August, 1938 


“IT’S THAT SWEAT SHOP UPSTAIRS!” 





Conclusion 


Life is radiant, rich and rare, 
Love is joy beyond compare; 
Marriage is a work of art; 

And I’m Napoleon Bonaparte. 


—A. L. G. 





Double Feature-itis 


I’m thirsty and tired 
And a bit irate, 

For I’ve missed my bus 
And will get home late; 
But Oh, my goodness! 
How I’ve had fun— 

I've seen two shows 

For the price of one! 
—MABEL KELLEY. 


I've an ache in my back 
And a pain in my neck, 

. My eyes have grown dim 
My nerves are a wreck; 
My whole left leg 
Is so sound asleep 
That I walk with a drunk- 
En lurch and sweep. 













































































“NEVER MIND THE SALES TALK—HOW MUCH?” 












THE JUDGE ON THE BENCH 


W E have heard so much talk about pure Aryans, 
that, being Irish, with a traditional Gaelic 
curiosity, we thought it would be nice to see what a 
pure Aryan looked like. Now if there is one man in 
all the world who should look like a pure Aryan, be- 
cause he does more talking about pure Aryanism 
than any other man, it is that eminent Minister of 
Propaganda, the illustrious and loud-spoken exponent 
of Aryanism in its pristine purity, Herr Paul Joseph 
Goebbels. 

The picture services have just delivered to this desk 
pictures of Herr Goebbels, and we are now ready to 
announce that we have made an important anthropo- 
logical discovery which should be of great benefit to 
mankind, and that is, if Herr Goebbels is a pure Aryan, 
then pure Aryans are funny looking people, and there 
is only one pure Aryan in Germany and that is Herr 
Goebbels, because there is nothing else inside the 
boundaries of the Fatherland that looks like him. 
Contrawise, if the German people are pure Aryans, 
a statement on which we will not take issue in spite of 
the trampling hordes who fought upon the plains of 
Southern Germany and left their racial characteristics 
upon the natives, or in spite of the Slavs and Mongols 
whose boot heels clicked upon the rocks 
in the North and who left their names, to 
this day, with the true Germans of 
Prussia, then the funny face and stature 
of Herr Goebbels is not pure Aryan. And 
if, or when, there is a desire to Aryanize 
mankind for purity, let those devout Ger- 
mans pray that they may be cast in a mold 
other than that from which Herr Goeb- 
bels sprang. 


From Wide World Photos 


Kaul Joseph Goebbels 


1 spite of the Nazi stamp upon the 
face of Germany, we in America hold 


close and dear the memory of that Germany which 


gave us many of our greatest pioneers, and present 
day statesmen and scientists, born both in Germany 
and of German parents; Germans who have helped 
make America the stronghold for freedom of speech 
and thought that it is today; German names which are 
as much a part of our history as names could be, and 
which built in the hearts of true Americans a senti- 
mental attachment for the kindliness and decencies 
of the German people. Those were Germans who 


thought, and acted upon their thinking; those were 
the Germans who were not regimented into being told 
what they could think, what they could read, what 
they could do and where they could walk; those were 
the Germans whose hearts beat fast and whose heads 
lifted high at “Die Wacht am Rhein.” Surely in the 
German’s mouth the tongue must bind a little, and 
the throat must fill, when he tries to sing the Horst 
Wessel song. Such Germans still occupy the Father- 
land, numbered in millions, and no Nazi preachment 
can ever make them surrender the mental freedom 
they have always exercised so wisely. If to be an Aryan 
of purity means to be a German of ignorance, then 
the true German will not subscribe to Nazism. If to 
be pure Aryan is to look, act, think and talk as does 
Herr Goebbels, then there is no need to be disturbed 
that the true Germany will not refuse the upstart, 
spoiled-child direction conceived in tht mind of the 
Nazi Minister of Propaganda. 

Minister of Propaganda! A naive title, unworthy of 
a pure, pure Aryan. Propaganda which reaches into 
all the capitals of the earth; propaganda subtle enough 
in the South and Central Americas to dangle the lure 
of independence from the United States before them, 
without suggesting a Nazi alliance, but 
which, if successful, would be Nazi con- 
trol; propaganda which would have us 
despise and persecute the Jew and the 
Catholic and the Protestant, the blood of 
whose ancestors still lies in American 
soil; propaganda which would have a 
pure Aryan resemble Herr Goebbels; 
propaganda from the mouth of a man 
who, when asked a few weeks ago why he 
preached and directed persecution of the 
Jew, replied: “Because the very presence 
of a Jew offends.” 
Jesus was a Jew. 
Mary Magdalene, who came to the tomb to anoint 


‘-him, was a Jewess. 


The defenders of Jesus from the edict of the Roman 
procurator, Pilate, in Judea, were Jews. 

Christ was not pure Aryan. 

The New Testament teaches the omnipresence of. 
Christ. tl 
Offended or not, Herr Goebbels, neither in this life 
nor in the next, can escape this Presence. 
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O CAPTAIN!I MY CAPTAIN! 
By G. Lynn Sumner 


(When NBC recently staged a nationwide spelling bee between 
the New York and Boston Advertising Clubs, the first word resulted 
in four casualties—including Charles E. Murphy, captain of the 
New York team. Given a reprieve, he and all other contestants 
went down on a word which Paul Wing, the spelling master, in- 
sisted was Mexico-American for cottage cheese. To salve the wounds 
of Captain Murphy, Teammate Sumner has contributed the follow- 
ing, with apologies to the shade of Walt Whitman.) 


O Captain! my Captain! the spelling bee is done, 
The hope of victory is lost, the prize we sought is gone, 
The friends who filled the studio, with spirits gay and jolly, 
Sit somberly in silent rows, with faces melancholy; 
For hark! they hear with sudden shock, ‘ 
The spelling master speak! “I WISH YOU'D BREAK THAT HABIT OF READING IN 
—And on the floor my Captain lies, BED!” 
Foundered on “bezeek*.” 


ee 


O Captain! my Captain! despair not at 
this thrust; 
By this same stroke, in Boston, another 
bit the dust, 
And by your side another lies, who 
bravely tried and fell, 
You are not yet beneath the sod—just 
underneath the spell; 
Hear. Captain! dear Captain! 
The truth for which you seek: 
There is no one on all your team 
Knows how to spell ‘“bezeek*.” 


My Captain docs not answer, he lies as 
in a trance, 

But now he hears his name again—he 
has another chance! 

The spelling master turns a page—Oh 
surely he'll not joke us, 

And now the fateful word he speaks— 
My God! he says “‘ho-ho-kus**.” 


O Captain! my Captain! fear not. the 
crowd's dismay, 

You came a hero to the match—a hero 
came away, 

A shining hero of the crowd—the lowly 
and the meek. 

No one among them all could spell 
“ho-ho-kus**” or ‘‘bezeek*.” 








*bezique 
* * jojocus 


The robber struck Mr. Parker on the 
head with a can of soup. 
that “setting dove hunting seasons for 
the South is a problem, as they are like- 
r. to overlap the bird’s nesting per- 
me « *is 
New York World Telegram. 


We got a bop on the head once, and 
“LEMME KNOW WHEN TO TURN THE HOOK LOOSE.” felt the same way. 

























THE JUDGE'S selection of good Victor 
Records for the Library for August will 
be broadcast on the Victor Record Hour 
from 11:15 p.m. to 12:00 p.m. on Mon- 
day, August 8th, from the following sta- 
tions: 


WMAL—Washington, D. C. 
KDKA—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

KY W—Philadelphia, Pa. 
WTAM—Cleveland, Ohio 
KOA—Denver, Colorado 
WENR—Chicago, Illinois 

WBZ & WBZA—Boston, Massachusetts 
KGO—San Francisco, California 
WGY—Schenectady, New York 











S PROPHESIED in this depart- 
ment last May, the phonograph 
records are leading the country out of 
the recession. Prosperity shines on us 
from every side; the stock market 
jumped right out of its skin the last 
week in June, and everyone is happy! 

My friends, the man who just said, 
“You're crazy!” has no phonograph 
attachment to his radio. If he spent his 
time listening to good music instead of 
reading the newspapers, he would be a 
better and a happier man. 

Picture the home where father spends 
his evenings reading the day’s news. As 
he picks up the paper, a miserable wife 
and innocent children shrink into the 
corner, cowering in terror before the 
outbreak of the coming storm. The 
front page with its toll of accidents and 
murders brings on preliminary mutter- 
ings; the lightning flashes on page 3, 
where the war scares vie with Jimmy’s 
big insurance policies, and the editorial 
page starts the tempest howling in full 
blast. If the local team loses a game, the 
results are too awful to contemplate. 
Reading the newspaper is worse than 
gambling or the liquor habit. 

Contrast the happy home where 
Daddy simply looks at the comics with 
the children, and the family turns to the 
records for the evening's entertainment. 

Toscanini and the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra bring the 
“Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” with his broom 
that fetches water and will not stop 
until the Sorcerer appears to give the 
apprentice a good beating. 

Albert Spalding, a great American 
violinist, handles a violin expertly in 
“Burlesca,” a lively study, and exhibits 
a beauty of tone in the slower “Cor- 
tege.” 

Marian Anderson sings spiritual 
songs of her own race, “City Called 
Heaven” and “My Soul’s Been An- 
chored in the Lord.” On the other side 
of these last two records are the familiar 


On the Record 
THE JUDGE Library 


“Heaven” and “Go Down, Moses.” Tall 
Gregor Piatigorsky, who handles the 
cello like a violin, plays the ‘‘Romance” 
of Scriabin and the “Valse Sentimental” 
of Tschaikowsky, together with a little- 
known Nocturne in C-Sharp Minor by 
Chopin. This record is one of those in- 





credible gems where the soloist, the | 


accompanist, and the reproduction on a 
record, make one listen in delighted 
amazement that there can be such 
beauty at one’s own command, The 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra, conducted by 
Arthur Fiedler, plays the “Dance of the 
Hours,” from “La Gioconda,”’ abundant 
in tone color and lively interest. 

The London Gaelic Choir sings two 
Gaelic folk songs, ‘“‘Dear Love of My 
Heart” and a lively song, “Summer Has 
Come.” A Strauss waltz, “Voices of 
Spring,” comes from the Orchestre Ray- 
monde. Joseph Szigeti, violinist, and 
Egon Petri, at the piano, play the D 
Minor Sonata of Brahms. 

We hope the contrast is sufficiently 
apparent. 


The Judge Library for August 


VICTOR 

L’Apprenti Sorcier—(Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice), (Dukas)—Toscanini—N. Y. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra. 

Burlesca—(Suk) and Cortege (Bou- 
langer)—Albert Spalding, Violin. 

City Called Heaven and My Soul’s 
Been Anchored in the Lord—Marian 
Anderson. 

Romance (Scriabin) and Valse Senti- 
mental (Tschaikowsky)—Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, Cello. 

Nocturne in C-Sharp Minor (Cho- 
pin) —Gregor Piatigorsky, Cello, 

Dance of the Heurs (from “La Gio- 
conda” by Ponchielli) —Fiedler—Bos- 
ton “Pops” Orchestra. 

(Page 25, please) 





THE JUDGE Library 


A few records each month! so as not 
to unbalance the budget. 


Music that you will enjoy more and 
more each time you hear it! 


In a year, a library of records of which 
you can be proud— 


THE JUDGE will be glad to have 
suggestions from its readers for this 
department. 

















WHENEVER YOU WISH! 


TOSCANINI 
AND THE 
NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
















































Playing 
the Haydn Symphony No. 13 
in G Major 


Once only, last season, could you have heard 
this graceful, gay symphony conducted by 
Arcuro Toscanini. That was when he broad- 
cast it over the NBC Blue and Red Networks 
on February 19. But with this new Victor 
Higher Fidelity Album, you can enjoy this, 
one of the most delightful and best-loved of 
all Haydn Symphonies, whenever you wish. 
This is one of the finest performances this 
symphony has ever received. ..immortalized 
on Victor Records. Hear it, and any other 
Victor Records you wish, at your RCA 
Victor music merchant's. 


HAYDN SYMPHONY No. 13 
IN G MAJOR 
Arturo Toscanini and the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra — Victor Album M-454 (14928- 
14930); Album AM-454 (14931-14933) for 
automatic operation . $6.50 


































































































































































































RCA Victrola U-128 combines record and radio entertainment 
for about the price of a good radio a year ago! Has Gentle Action 
Automatic Record Changer . . . Feather-touch crystal pick-up 
with needles inserted from the top. . . Improved Electric Tuning 
...-Push a button, there's your station! Price $185.00*, includ- 
ing RCA Victor Master Antenna, membership in Victor Record 
Society, and $9.00 worth of Victor Records. 
RCA presents “Magic Key” Sundays, 2 to 3 P. M., E.D.S.T. 
*Price f.o.b. Camden, N.J., subject to change without notice. 


KOA Vicliola 


COMBINES RECORD AND RADIO ENTERTAINMENT 
A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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HOW I SAVED THE WORLD 


HE woman who nearly caused a 

world conflagration is Miss Ellen 
Sills, a retired nursemaid. She is eighty- 
eight years old and should have known 
better. 

Miss Ellen came to our house last 
Saturday for tea. Just before leaving, 
she paused in front of the piano and 
pecked roguishly at two or three keys. 

“Why, Miss Ellen,” I said, surprised, 
“I didn’t know you played.” 

She looked at me archly. “Only one 
tune.” 

“What tune is that?” I asked, 

“Why, the sweet one,” she said. 
“You remember: ‘Go And Tell Aunt 
Nabby Her Old Gray Goose Is Dead’.” 

I was aghast. I, unfortunately, am 
allergic to language. An odd word in a 
sermon, a fantastic phrase in a play, may 
haunt and upset me for weeks. Once 
during morning chapel at Yale, Jigger 
Titus was reading a book. I looked over 
his shoulder to see the title. It was “An- 
tic Hay.” Fifes began’ to shrill in my 
brain. I lit matches and threw them 
wildly about. Another time, on a rail- 
road train, I came across the 
name of E. Snapper Ingram 
in a newspaper. That was 
the day I strangled the 
brakeman. 

But Miss Ellen had fed 
me the most subtle poison 
of all. I saw that at once. 
My Nabbygoose fever would 
be long and scorching. 

“Go And Tell Aunt Nab- 
by Her Old Gray Goose Is 
Dead” — “Go And Tell 
Aunt Nabby Her Old Gray 
Goose Is Dead” —the words 
were whirring incessantly in 
my skull. Lights flashed, 
gongs rang, rockets soared. 
I was frantic with tiny pains 
like a man being tortured 
with nut picks. 

My secretary, Miss Tred- 
well, was the first to notice 
it. “Whatever is the matter 
with you?” she asked. “You 
act goofy.” 

“You,” I replied almost 
automatically, “can go and 
tell Aunt Nabby her old 
gray goose is dead.” 

Some things are beyond 
even the Miss Tredwells of 
this world. ‘“‘Why,” she said, 
gasping, “you. . . you per- 
vert.” 
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By Eliot B. Spalding 


My psychiatrist, I found, understood 
everything. “I have known a patient,” 
he said, ‘to break out with hives on 
hearing the word ‘artichoke.’ A curious 
case.” But my own plight, he agreed, 
was worse. Acute Nabbygoose fever 
was a frightful thing. 

My only hope, he said, was to trans- 
fer my affliction. Some one, somewhere, 
would react to Miss Ellen’s virus as 
violently as I. When I found that per- 
son, I would be cured. 

“What you want,” he added, “is a 
man who bursts like a bomb. F-z-2-z-z-z. 
Bang!” 

The way he said “bang” was frighten- 
ing, but it fired my brain. In a flash, I 
knew my man. On the back of an old 
envelope I sketched a message: 

Benito Mussolini 
Palazzo Venezia 
Rome, Italy 

GO AND TELL AUNT NABBY HER OLD 

GRAY GOOSE IS DEAD. 


Exhilarated, I started downtown to 
find a telegraph office to send my cable. 





“THAT LAZY PETE DOOLITTLE FELL OUT THE 20TH STORY 
YESTERDAY, AND THIS IS AS FAR AS HE’S GOT.” 


On the subway I took out the enve. 
lope to re-read the message. Beside me 
I heard a sharp intake of breath, an 
exclamation of horror. A man in a dark 
green hat was looking over my shoulder, 
his face agonized, his forehead dotted 
with sweat. 

“Mister,” he begged, “mister, please 
you do not do this.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Mister,” he said, “‘you can not do 
this to Il Duce. If you do . . .” he ran 
his forefinger across his throat and made 
a sound like “gug.” 

“I am an American citizen,” I said, 
“My grandfather fought at Mobile Bay. 
I am not afraid.” 

He changed his tactics. “Sir,” he 
said, “it is not for Il Duce alone that I 
plead. It is for humanity itself. When he 
reads this, he goes wild. He does not 
know what he does. He declares war on 
Feypt England, Jugoslavia. Millions 

ie.” 

“I don’t care about: the details,” I 
said. “I am a desperate man.” Pa- 
tiently I explained my problem. 

“So,” he mused, “so.” 
Then his face brightened. 
“You meet me _ tonight. 
Roosevelt Field. I bring a 
feller gets wilder than Il 
Duce. You tell him.” 

“Till try,” I said, dubi- 
ously. 

When we met at the air- 
port that night Mr. Abita- 
bile brought a companion, a 
chunk of a man with a pout- 
ing lip and glowering eye. 

Mr. Abitabile whispered 
in my ear: “You try him 
with something easy. We 
see what happens.” 

I thought of four words 
which had haunted me as a 
boy. “The maniacal Dr. 
Meer,” I said softly. ‘The 
maniacal Dr. Meer.” 

Head down, arms flailing, 
the man rushed at me. I 
stepped aside. He crashed 
headlong into a wall. 

“He is president of a 
bank,” said Mr. Abitabile, 
calmly. “I think he will do 
very good.” 

I was inclined to agree. 

“Come,”’ said Mr. Abita- 
bile, “I have hired a plane.” 

High above the city the 
three of us cruised. The 
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“Dip IT OCCUR TO YOU THAT I MIGHT LIKE SOME OF THOSE PEANUTS?” 


moonlight was magical. Mr. Abitabile 
peered out the cabin window. “All 
right,” he said, “now you tell him.” 

For a moment I felt pity. “Does he 
know what is going to happen?” I 
asked. 

“Sure he knows,” said Mr. Abitabile. 
“He loves Il Duce. He is glad.” 

The bank president smiled and 
bowed. “All right,” I thought, “you 
are asking for it.” Then quickly I let 
him have it: ““Go And Tell Aunt Nabby 
Her Old Gray Goose Is Dead.” I took 
pains to speak distinctly. 

For a moment the victim just sat 
there, his face getting whiter and whiter. 
Then faintly he made a sound like 
“oosh.” Suddenly his face purpled, his 
eyes popped. He sprang to his feet and 
dove shrieking through the cabin win- 
dow. 

It was six thousand four hundred and 
thirty eight feet to the ground. 

I knew that I was cured. 

“A brave man,” said Mr. Abitabile. 
“His deed has saved the world.” 

We shook hands warmly. 





This Advertised Age 


I was raised on advertised milk 

They prepared by an advertised rule, 
And as soon as I possibly could, 

I attended an advertised school. 

With an advertised suit on my back, 
And an advertised pen in my hand, 

I was told that I soon might aspire 
To the helm of this advertised land. 
To an advertised club I belong, 

And I listen to advertised men 

Who explain in a wonderful way 
What is advertised now and again. 
To an advertised grave I will go 
When at last I havevfinished the strife, 
And behold on the stone overhead 
The advertised dates.of my life. 


—David Ferris Kirby. 


Several peeresses, heavy on pedigrees, 
but light on cash, have been notified by 
the chambermaid that their presence will 
not be required at further court functions 
this season. 


New York Journal-American. 


Not the Lord Chambermaid? 






An address of prestige 
where the discrim- 
inating traveler may 
relax in an atmosphere 
of refinement. «» Under 
the same management 
as The Drake and The 
Blackstone in Chicago. 


A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 





ON WILSHIRE 
IN LOS ANGELES 








FLY INTO RAGES? 


Do you get so furious you could put 
arsenic in the water cooler? Are there 
times when you hate everybody, hate 
your friends, loathe your business as- 
sociates, and want to boil somebody in 
oil? Sure there are! That long line 
on your palm means you are a creature 
of moods—oh, frightful moods, the 
kind of person that gets sore reading 
the morning paper. 

Don't do it—don't murder anybody 
—don't stab your mother—don't beat 
your wife. (Crime does not pay a liv- 
ing wage.) 

We want to help you. We don't 
care if you subscribe to THE JUDGE; 
shucks, we're piling up all the increment 
we want. We're just thinking of you. 
We Want to Sublimate Your Rage 
and Keep You Out of Harm's Way. 
Just Follow the Directions: 

See the little coupon? Well, glare 
at it! Work yourself into a lather of 
white hot anger. Then TEAR IT OUT 
SAVAGELY! SLAP IT INTO AN EN- 
VELOPE. Pound an AMERICAN stamp 
on it! Then JAM IT into an AMERI- 
- mail box and go home and cool 
off! 











THE JUDGE—I8 East 48th Street, New York 
Keep me out of harm's way with The Judge 
fone year and send me the bill for $1.50 





fortwo years and send me the bill for $2.75 
Name . 

RL eee ; et ss celcisamibiaes 
City . RT TE 5 ee 



























““My FIRST HUSBAND WAS LIKE THAT—ALWAYS LED WITH HIS RIGHT.” 


HEN you have exhausted your- 
self running after balls, hiking, 
dancing and cavorting in general, and 
nothing rings the bell but a comfortable 
chair in a cool spot on the terrace 
(alongside a long cold julep) try one of 
the following: 
On a sheet of paper place nine dots 
like this 


Then draw lines through all of the 
dots without lifting your pencil from 
the paper, making only four straight 
lines. Think it’s easy? Just try it! 

Now try drawing a triple figure eight 





CRIBB-L-READING— 


“Every Scribble Means Something” 


You can have a swell time at your next 
party by analyzing your guests’ scribbles. 
Your friends will get a great kick from 
SCRIBB-L-READING because it is amus- 
ing, entertaining. instructive, and analy- 
tical. SIMPLE TO LEARN. Anyone can 
play it. 
Booklet form to fit pocket .. . 50¢ 
Remit direct, or order C.0.D. 
SCRIBB-L-READING 


Box 500, 1474 Broadway, New York City 

















LET’S PLAY 


By Dorothy Hoffman 


without lifting your pencil from the 
paper. This is what it ought to look like. 


No cheating allowed. (Solutions on 
page 32.) 


Slick Sling-Shot 


For those of you who enjoy the in- 
vigorating pastime of throwing stones 
from the beach out over the water, 
there’s a fascinating little slingshot con- 
traption that should make your eyes 
pop. It looks like this: 








a, 
ota 


Use heavy cord for best results. Place 
a medium-sized round stone in B, take 
ends A and C in your hand and twirl 
the slingshot, lasso fashion, using your 


hand and wrist only, eight or ten times 
by your side. Then release the stone by 
giving the slingshot a quick jerk from 
the shoulder. When you get the knack 
of this, you'll be amazed at the distance 
the stone will travel. The distance will 
vaty according to the size of the sling- 
shot, of course, but it is most easily 
handled with a cord three to four feet 
in length. 

In the interests of society in general, 
and your neighbors in particular, we 
suggest this sling be used at fairly de- 
serted ocean or lake beaches and the 
missiles directed out on the water. 


County Judge Franklin Taylor re- 
turned to the bench today in Brooklyn 
after an illness of two months result- 
ing from an infection of the left arm. 
Judge Taylor. 

New York World-Telegram 


You forgot to say “Yours truly,” 
your honor. 
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James William S——, 57, and his 
son, Wallace Wilfred S——, both of 
Broadway, were arrested yesterday by 
Troopers George Kidney and F. A. 
Knowland. The father was fined $10 
and given a suspended sentence of 30 
days and the son was fined $5 and given 
a 10 days’ suspended sentence. 

Mrs. Price, Miss Smith and Mrs. - 
Trembley presided at the tea tables. 

Saranac Lake (N.Y.) Enterprise. 












HE customary busy bickering con- 

tinues on the West Coast: despite 
the rainbow in the economic sky, the 
public is still not going to bad movies; 
and on the streets of Hollywood, our 
counter-revolutionaries inform us, the 
executives stop each other and ask what 
on earth’s the trouble. Will Hays has 
gone to Malibu, not being the worrying 
type. When he gets back he will deal 
with the embarrassing rumors that 
Blockade, a movie on a controversial 
topic, seems to be making money. (Dor- 
othy Lamour in Tropic Holiday and the 
Ritz Brothers in Kentucky Moonshine 
are not making money at all.) But vir- 
tually everyone, our people tell us, will 
conspire to keep the Blockade figures 
from him. What he doesn’t know won't 
hurt him. The public is evidently itch- 
ing to go to movies on controversial 





“WELL, THE GUY WARNED ME HE'D DO IT 
IF I CAME AGAIN!” 


topics, and if Mr. Hays ever got that 
through his carefully-barbered head, he 
might go back to Malibu for good. 
Where would the movie business be 
then? 

There is not much else that’s news 
from Southern California. Holiday and 
Rage of Paris and Having Wonderful 
Time are good movies, but from now on 
for a couple of months the studios will 
be shut down for retooling. 

The word that Scarlett O’Hara had 


THE MOVIES 


By Robert Terrall 


been chosen to play the part of Norma 
Shearer—now wait a minute; you know 
what we mean—arrived in Manhattan 
while a large group of newspaper critics 
was gathered in the Stork Club admiring 
Janet Gaynor’s Southern accent. Miss 
Gaynor fainted dead away. 

In Hollywood Miss Shearer bit her 
lips to make them red, dabbed at her 
face with a hairbrush to get some color 
into her cheeks and murmured “This 
will teach the hussies.”” Upon being in- 
formed that they had been called hus- 
sies, some two dozen MGM actresses 
affected indifference. Except for that, 
things went on as usual, 

In the South there were race riots in 
the principal cities and Senator Cotton 
Ed Smith said that he had sort of hoped 
the part would be played by a somewhat 
younger woman. Over Manhattan an 
airplane began skywriting 
lazily NORMA SHEARER 
NORMA SHEARER. David 
O. Selznick, in town to 
lay the cornerstone of the 
$5,000,000 David O. 
Selznick Building at the 
World’s Fair, beamed in- 
discriminately at Grover 
Whalen. Grover beamed 
back. Mrs. John Hay 
“Jock” Whitney, at one 
time considered for the 
part, said a lot of little 
gitls would be dis- 
appointed. She then hired 
an airplane with part of 
her considerable personal 
fortune, and it lazily 
began skywriting MRs. 
JOHN HAY “JOCK” 
WHITNEY MRS. JOHN 
HAY “JOCK” WHITNEY. 
Janet Gaynor came to and 
broke into a hysterical fit 
of Southern girlish 
laughter. 

Margaret Mitchell, cornered in 
Macy’s, said that Clark Gable was her 
idea of a real man. 
that Margaret Mitchell was one of 
the few literary geniuses to be cornered 
in Macy’s in our time. Will Hays, at 
Malibu Beach, said it was all for the 
best. David O. Selznick issued a mimeo- 
graphed announcement that he was 
starting screen tests for Bleak House, 
which he had just bought from the 
Dickens estate for an unannounced sum. 


Clark Gable said | 
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here's your chance to 
gash in on rhymes — * 
looze for each Jingle SLICKER 

















use 

(tS A GOOD , 
OLD SPANISH | Burma-shave + vt 
CUSTOM No lather) desire to buy fif- 
TAKE YOUR MUG } teen jingles for use on the 
AND BRUSH, —- signs = year. 
‘ 100.00 will be paid foreach 
AND 6usT EMI jingle accepted. All jingles 
ii. must be in our hands before 
BURMA-SHAVE. | Sept. 1, 1938. Earn some 
easy spending moncy, and 








eo: : have a lot of fun doing ic. 
COS ~/," Send today forcomplete details 

ae of contest and free manual on how 
2 to write Burma-Shave jingles. 
‘Burma-Vita Co., zo1rg East Lake 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Dor a [+ Pculfein 


Enjoy the sophisticated 
atmosphere of this wortd- 
famous Hotel and Chicago's 
unequaled program of sum- 
mer sports and recreation. 
Overlooking Lake Michigan. 


A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 
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Did You Miss 
the Coupon 


On Page 3? 


























DRY ROUND 

Mr. Howard gave his ball a terrific 
wallop on the 16th here. He sliced 
badly, hit a tree and the ball bounced 
back, hitting friend Howard on the right 
hip and breaking his 19th hole refresh- 
| ment. 





H. Raymond Lawton, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
| 
| FLYWEIGHT CHAMPION 
| On the Sth hole of the Beaumont 
| course, my opponent placed his chip 
shot dead for a par four. I had a twelve 
foot putt for a birdie and a win. My try 
hung on the very lip of the cup. I was 
disappointed until a bee lit on the cup 
side of the ball and rolled it in. 
Marvin W. Smith, 
Beaumont, Texas. 





Every month Alec Duncan will award a 
dozen Tommy Armour Championship golf 
balls each to the writers whose descriptions 
of crazy golf shots appear on this page. 
Of course, all letters become the property 
of THE JUDGE. At the end of the year 
they will all be considered; the best one 
will get a set of handsome matched woods. 
Letters should contain full name of player 
and of at least one witness; also the date 
and the name and location of the course. 














Yes, gentlemen, our famous golf 
bag, our zippered sports bag, and 





three numbered covers for your 
woods... all in handsome 
matched set of tan hide . . . for 
$25 complete. 





THE GOLF BAG has three large zip- 
pered pockets (one becomes a hood for 
your clubs); also pocket for balls, loop 
for umbrella. Regularly $29.50. 








THE SPORTS BAG opens flat to take in 
your togs. 20" size. Regularly $12.50. 


MARK CROSS 


Fifth Avenue at 52nd, New York 

















Mark Cross, 655 Fifth Ave., New York 
Send me the $25 Golfer’s Special. -JA 


[] Check herewith 
(-] Charge my account 











CRAZY GOLF 


By Alec Duncan 


TURTLE BACK RIDE 

Tied on the 18th, my opponent's tee 
shot just caught the rough, but that par. 
ticular rough is heavy even if you are 
in it only by inches. The caddie found 
it—and stared. As we came up, we saw 
the ball roll softly to the fairway, fol- 
lowed almost immediately by a turtle, on 
whose back it had come to rest, and 
where it had remained for the extremely 
short period necessary to be carried clear, 

Frank E. Rupert, 
Providence, R.I. 


HIGH PRICE COAL 
Playing with my father and brothers 
on the Minerva Lake Golf Course in 
Columbus, O., I sliced badly and my 
ball landed in a coal gondola hooked to 
a train that was passing. The next win- 
ter, the ball turned up in the cellar, along 
with the rest of a ton of coal, marked 
B. W. Welch, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUTTING A RUN ON IT 

On the 5th hole at the Rockledge 
Country Club, B dropped his approach 
dead on the pin. A’s approach stymied 
B as nicely as you could wish. B there- 
upon remarked what a fine fellow he 
(B) was, and proceeded to sink his own 
and his opponent’s ball for a pair of 
pars. 

Anthony Regan, 
West Hartford, Conn. 





| “IF WE SHOULD GET A CLIENT WHILE I’m out, Miss WYATT, DON’T GET 
EXCITED—PLAY HIM ALONG TILL I GET BACK!” 
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IN WITNESS 


WHEREOF 





Well, I suppose I am expected to say that 
I eagerly await each new issue of THE JUDGE 
and read it from cover to cover... Yes, I 
guess this is what I should say, and strangely 
enough, I do say it and mean it. Yes, sir! 
And although it takes six weeks for the latest 
copy to reach me, it seems to me to be as up 
to the minute as anything else when I do 
et it. 

. Now I've been meaning to write you for 
the last three years (oh, yes, I am only a new 
reader compared to some of the pre Ftie 
but—well anyway here I am now... 

April issue has such a heap of good things 
in it that I found myself writing this to show 
my appreciation of it. 

As numerous readers have remarked, THE 
JUDGE remains clean... 

Well, it’s been great knowing you and any 
time you want to know anything about 
Australia just drop me a line and I'll be 
only too pleased. 

Tom S. THORPE, 
Adelaide, South Australia 


I will buy fifteen copies of “One Million 
Reasons For Not Living in California” if you 
will give space to my pamphlet “Let’s Eject 
Ohio from the Union” or “Quaint Ohio, the 
Eight Ball State of the Country.” 

California is too far away for me to worry 
much about, but I do fret considerably about 
this here now Ohio. 

Traffic conditions are not as you say the 
worst in the world in New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston. They are worst any- 
where along the Ohio line in Pennsylvania; 
and all because these naive folk are allowed 
to drive twenty-seven year old horseless car- 
riages in fashion reminiscent to that of the 
French taxi-drivers en route the Marne. I 
really get into this in my pamphlet, sir. 

Summing up the rest: Everything that 
can be done Rediunead by government and 
citizenry is done that way in Ohio. A fine 
example of this is that Columbus has issued 
automobile license plates this year so that the 
numbers fall out when the plates are washed 
or wiped off. Economy is the reason given. 

JOsEPH CONRAD, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Your July number of THE JUDGE came 
today; I devoured it from cover to cover, and 
unreservedly declare it the finest national 
humor magazine I have ever read. 

Especially of interest to me personally are 
your honest and forthright anti-Nazi edi- 
torials. Although they may seem to some 
the unavailing voice in the wilderness, I have 
no doubt that continual repetition of this 
theme must eventually produce results. 

Chaparral, which next fall enters on its 
fortieth year of existence, is very proud to 
salute such a worthy contemporary, feeling 
as ancient as we do. 

ARTHUR LEVINSON, 
Editor, Chaparral, 
Stanford University, Calif. 


“Crazy Golf’ in the June issue is ap- 
parently crazier than you think for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

lst. Bob Curry did not take the hole with 
a birdie three—he lost it. See. Rule 10. 
If a horse isn’t a built-up stance I’m crazy. 

2nd. The old gentleman could not hole 
out for Mr. Northcutt. Mr. N. says his ball 
settled—that is came to rest—before the old 
gentleman hit it. Mr. N. must drop a ball 
and do his own playing. See Rule 17 (3). 

3rd. The gent who played the niblick 





shot should not have done so, his partner 
should have played the shot. See Definition 
(1) 4th paragraph, and Rule 3. The bass 
was accordingly illegally taken and the four 
players should have been fined and/or im- 
prisoned under the local fish and game laws 
and the bass replaced, or if that were im- 
practical taken by the sheriff or game warden. 
ARTHUR CRABB, 
Haverford, Pa. 


A man, glorious with pity, 

Seeing a writhing people, 
Transcends his magazine witty 

To rise with the might of a steeple. 


I, a good Jewess, bad poet, 
A grateful and thankful JupGe reader, 
Feel worship and most oddly show it 
By voting you, JUDGE, our best leader. 
Jew-GAL, 
New York City. 


For many, many years the writer has en- 
joyed Puck, Life, and THE JUDGE, and par- 
ticularly your editorials in THE JUDGE. Prob- 
ably the best humor satirically expressed is in 
your June issue entitled “The Senator-at- 
Large.’ The accomplishments of Alf M. 
Landon as a statesman, as a tremendous force 
in American Life; his traditions, etc., prob- 
ably—in fact, undoubtedly—warrant a page 
devoted to his many accomplishments. 

C. M. Brown, 
Redlands, Calif. 
(page 25, please) 




































For a Rarfoct 
cation 


Enjoy Chicago’s out- 
standing program of 
summer sports and 
entertainment while 
living in the midst of 
beautiful surround- 
ings at Chicago's 
finest Hotel. 


A. S. KIRKEBY, 
Managing Director 


Slackstone 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 













































“IT TAUGHT THE 
OLD DOG A 
NEW TRICK’”’ 

































“Junior showed us your ad,’’ writes 
W. W. B. “Said he had to have a 
Royal Portable for homework—pleaded 
for one just like his friend Joe’s.’’ 








portuni 








““Typing’s a cinch—with a Royal. Now 
I work out ideas on it, and the Boss 
says I’m getting a raise any day now.” 





ACT NOW! SEE what a Royal will do, 
free! Then own it on your own terms 
—cash, or only a few cents a day. Mail i 
coupon for details of Royal's offer. 4 


FRE a Royal’s Instant Typing Chart, 


“Free Home Trial... Own it ‘‘Immediately Junior took new 
on your own terms... that interest in his homework—start- 
sounded good to us. So we sent ed doing it faster and better. 
in the coupon that very night.” And that gave me an idea. . .”” 


Get this BIG FAMILY HELP on 
FREE HOME TRIAL tl Sa 


A Royal Portable helps 
you write faster, think 
faster. A practical home 
necessity—it’s an op- 
uity for a bet- 
ter, brighter future— 
achance for you, your 
children, your whole 
family —to do more! 


oa’ ROYAL PORTABLE oo, "0%%. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc., 
§ Dept. 8-712, 2 Park Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
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Tell me how I can own—for only a few cents latest model 
Royal Portable—with FREE HOME TRIAL. _e i 


STREET. 





* shows you how to type RIGHT. 
INCLUDED with every Royal Portable §f 


STATE. 





at no extra cost—a handsome, all- 
weather Carrying Case. L 
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The Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 408 
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. German winners don’t 





Submitted by B. Ross, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


Horizontal 


- How Republicans and Democrats get along. 


. One who doesn’t think Fascism is Spinach. 


. Arabs who just sit this way don’t accomplish. 


. Hitler’s relationship to himself. 
. This gets a calling out. 

. Can you get by this? 

. Make-up not for sale. 


21. Not a kitten on the keys. 
22. Often gets stuck in. 


. What a tear-jerker does to heartstrings. 
. American before a museum. 
. Medieval servant of the lord. 


. A little bit of firmament. 


. A guess-who-er on the telephone. 
. Molasses in English. 


3. F.D.R. to H.H. 


. We’ve got these numbers from one to ten. 
. A bye-gone rule. 

. Good soil on top. 

. Don’t let them stick you. 

. A lick at the Gael. 

get this treatment. 
. This Norman serf didn’t roar. 

. A Hanoverian to a Stuart. 

. These go with harps. 

. Drunkard’s start. 


56. Too big for you. 


Solution to Puzzle No. 406 
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PENANS wy 


. One way to get away. 


. A little less than five gallons in Wurtemburg. 


. Where the Elysian Fields are gay. 

. Civilization’s present direction. 

. The trouble with damnation. 

. Where a bureaucrat puts his clothes. 
. Steers off the range. 


Vertical 


Women put on when they put this off. 
The Emerald eye. 

When you see red—do this. 

A noisy bit of fluff. 

Not very lively. 

Most common place name in N. Y. 
How to get rid of a suitor. 

He helps a horse’s understanding. 
Publisher’s pal. 

Alexander gave this word meaning. 
. To call nice names. 


2. What you need in your soul and your blood. ' 


. Do with dispatch. 

. How Rome regarded triumvirs. 

. He counts in England. 

. It isn’t crude in these. 

. Obsolete term in Callender, Ont. 
. This had rights. 


28. A woman’s slip. 


. All sowed up. 

. 1938 success story. 

. You don’t stay on one if you’re in one. 

. The chiseller enters, 

. German attitude to liberalism. 

. When this is past, you don’t feel this way. 
. Three big little letters. 

. The odds are on the sword these days. 

. Mighty more lak a mouse. 

. You feel after a cold shower. 


7. Good place to stop pouring. 


. What the maker looks for. 
. You’d be fit to be tied. 
. Used to thunder. 


2. So you say. 


. This will clean you up. 

. Gifts she can’t exchange at Macy’s. 

. What one poet is to another. 

. A big sea flier. 

. What movies used to do to your soul. 
. Watery wigglesworths. 

. Relation of Norfolk to Washington. 


. One name for a Brute. 


Court Calendar 
(Continued from page 2) 


married a Southern slave owner but became 
an abolitionist. In those bone and bustle 
days Fanny was mud in the eye of Boston 
and she did them dirt in the grand style. 
Fine research but Margaret has too much to 
say and Fanny too little. 


House of All Nations, by Christina Stead. 
Bribery, theft, degeneration and again genius 
(these novelists are so hard up they even 
quit writing about themselves) in a book 
about a bank, by a writer with a bubble 
imagination. But even the exploding of 
bubbles can become monotonous after 787 
pages. 


Later Than You Think, by Gawen Brawnrigg. 
Auto racing novel that goes great guns until 
Val begins to bounce out of the cockpit into 
unfinished business. Then it begins to hiccup 
with sappy dialogue and give off gas. If 
Gawen didn’t try to imitate the imitator who 
heard about Huxley he might have ended 
further away from the bromo bottles than 
he’s going to. 


Rich Girl, Poor Girl, by Faith Baldwin. It 
is a very difficult question to decide: is it 
true that Kay Norris really plagiarizes her- 
self even more than Faith? 


The Barley Fields, a collection of five novels, 
by Robert Nathan. Five early novels by a 
sensitive writer who, although he does not 
throw Karl Marx in the face of the capital- 
ists, wants to make the world a better place 
in which to live. But he might raise his 
voice a little higher instead of trying to edu- 
cate his whisper. 


The Last Five Hours of Austria, by Eugene 
Lennhoff. This late republic had established 
a new diplomacy: the government for years 
suppressed its friends and let its enemies 
free. The enemies were in the minority, 
weren't they? When it freed its friends, it 
embraced the Nazis by taking them into the 
cabinet. Thereupon the Nazis, tired of slap- 
ping the cheeks, cut off the head. A mov- 
ing tale, whereby hangs a moral—even 
though a little blurred. 


The Mountains and the Stars, 
Tikhonov. Two kids join up with the Cos- 
sacks. They see men burned alive, wives 
beaten to death, women ravaged. Art in a 
butcher shop. Recommended sumnes cum 
laude for all who are not members of the 
society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. 


by Valentin 


Unfamiliar Faces, by Alice Grant Rosman. 
Alice has been peddling Love so long that 
she thinks it has turned into philosophy. It’s 
merely a delusion resulting from occupa- 
tional disease. 


MYSTERIES 


Death Takes a Dive, by Eric Heath. Judg- 
ing from this it seems that when death dives 
everybody gets splashed with love. 


Lilies For Madame, by Hugh Austin. An 
orchid for Hugh. Well done. 


Madmen Die Alone, by Josiah E.. Greene. 
Whodunit about the bughouse blues that 
ends with the doctors asking the patients 
to move over. In this boobyhatch there are 
three girls and a genius (scratch a novelist 
and what do you find?) Plot fine but too 
many screwy-Louies for us. 
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Around and About 
(Continued from page 9) 


enter, and that ought to breathe enough 
life into you to make you enjoy the 
Kéttbullar, better known by their ple- 
beian title of Swedish meat balls. After 
the smérgasbord and that, it’s every 
man for himself. 


Things To Think About During August 


After they complete their current pic- 
ture, “Five of a Kind,” the Dionne 
Quintuplets will have received a little 
over $300,000 for their motion picture 
work alone. 


New York is dirty. 


On the Record 
(Continued from page 17) 


COLUMBIA 


Gaelic: Summer Has Come and Dear 
Love of My Heart—London Gaelic 
Choir conducted by J. S. MacIntyre. 

Voices of Spring—Waltz (J. Strauss) 
—Orchestre Raymonde conducted by G. 
Walter. 

Sonata No. 3, in D Minor, Opus 108 
(Brahms )—Joseph Szigeti, Violin, and 
Egon Petri, Piano. 


In Witness Whereof 
(Continued from page 23) 


Being myself neither Irish nor Jewish, I 
desire to intervene in the struggle between 
the two cultures which I behold on your 
editorial pages. The peacemaker is, I fear, 
to be called God’s son only in the future 
tense: striding down no-man’s-land is not 
very safe in the present. But I will take the 
risk. 

Reason has no blind spot, for it is always 
concomitant with love. Love never fails. 
Violence always fails. Only the reason and 
love accidental to violence ever make it seem 
to succeed. And is it really true that only 
the Jews now practice the religion of Jesus 
Christ? 

EDMUND KELLY JANES, 
Oakdale, Calif. 


Certainly in trying days such as this, one is 
grateful to the humane, forward-looking, and 
progressive Christians who express an inter- 
est in the welfare of the Jewish people, as 
well as all those who are victims of the on- 
slaught of reaction. 

The Jewish people by themselves, regard- 
less of the “Sulzbergers, Sterns, Blocks, 
Annenbergs,”” will not be able to check prej- 
udice. The conquest of anti-Semitism re- 
quires the alliance of Jew and non-Jew, of all 
lovers of peace, justice, brotherhood, irrespec- 
tive of race, nationality, or creed. 

Furthermore, checking prejudice is not 
only to the interest of the Jew but all those 
concerned in preserving liberty and truth. 
It can be shown that when one section of the 
nation’s population has its rights trampled 
upon, the liberties of the rest of the people 
are subsequently imperiled. 

HERMAN POLLACK, 
Blytheville, Ark. 


There's a lot of nonsense talked about 
buying. People say you can’t just learn 
how, you have to be born with the gift. 
But that’s a lot of nonsense. All it takes 
to buy is perseverant self-training, men- 
tal discipline, and a practical application 
of psychology in meeting people. 

Obviously—but how often buyers for- 
get it!—first impressions are important 
when dealing with salespeople. The cus- 
tomer who is neatly togged out, freshly 
shaven, and well-trimmed around the 
neck and ears, has a running start 
toward a purchase. 


Don’t handicap yourself by slouching 
into a place of business, hands in pock- 
ets, eyes vacant, jaw sagging and like 
as not a fag dangling from your mush, 
The clerk is a busy man, or woman, as 
the case may be, and has no time for 
lugs. 

The next step is to establish personal 
contact wth the clerk and arouse his in- 
terest. This is easy enough if the buyer 
has prepared himself by securing a little 
information about the prospect; his 
name, family life, hobby, etc. The ice is 
immediately broken, for instance, if you 
can say: “Mr. Goldweather, I believe. 
And how is little Orlinda, your infant 
daughter? I heard she was down with 
the croup lately but sincerely hope she 
is O.K. again now.” 


Or the interview may be opened by 
referring to some local happening of 
interest, If a building has just burned 
down across the street, it is often effec- 
tive to speak up in a congenial manner 
and say: ‘Did you know a building just 
burned down across the street?” The 























































































HOW TO BUY 





alert buyer will always be on the look- 
out for such lucky breaks. 

Creating in the salesman a desire to 
actually sell what you want is an art in 
itself. And best accomplished, of course, 
by making him think that the sale is 
really Ais idea. 

Never, never be guilty of the inex- 
cusable naivete of attempting to create 
this desire-to-sell by flatly requesting the 
coveted article. (Never, at least, unless 
your approach has been such that the 
salesman already considers you a true 
and valued friend.) For instance, the 
inexperienced buyer is apt to enter a 
haberdashery and bruskly announce: “I 
want a red tie.” And as a result of this 
inept approach, he often finds himself 
being shown, and with pointed con- 
tempt, the establishment’s line of fancy 
mufflers. 

The skilful buyer says: “My friends 
tell me I should never wear red ties.” 
This stimulates the inbred supercilious- 
ness of the haberdashery clerk to a fine 
fettle, and he immediately replies: 
“Your friends are bughouse. Let me 
show you a red tie that does not wrinkle, 
can be washed to produce red ink, and 
will make you look like somebody.” 

And once the desired article is 
actually mentioned by the salesman 
himself, the buyer need only say: “I'll 
take it.” But he should speak up quickly 
and decisively; never giving the pros- 
pect a chance to hesitate and mumble 
something about coming around tomor- 
row after he’s talked it over with the 
little woman. 


—RICHARD ADAMSON. 




























































































THE THEATRE 


By Carroll Case 


F YOU are one of the two dozen per- 
i sons who did not travel to New York 
this past year you may, perhaps, be un- 
aware of the robe of sanctimony which 
has recently clothed Broadway. This 
stained-glass-tinged light was cast by a 
lot of lads who drew from their inkpots 
such productions as Father Malachy’s 
Miracle, Shadow and Substance, Many 
Mansions, Murder in the Cathedral and 
Susan and God. No one seems to know 
where this parade of saints and surplices 
will stop. 

This, we hold, has been a good thing 
not only for the theatre, but for the gen- 
eral toning up of the glittering gutter. 
If you do not think so, harken back to 
the era of Earl Carroll and Jes fréres 
Minsky. There was a time, and that not 
so long ago, when it began to look as if 
the local populace would have to ferry 
over to Hoboken and look at The 
Drunkard if they wanted to see shortly 
after a celebrated party during which 
Earl Carroll thought it might be a lot 
of fun and swell publicity to have Miss 
Joyce Hawley take a bath in champagne. 
The authorities did not think it was any 
fun at all. The result was that the pub- 
licity backfired and got very unpleasant, 
the guests got red faces, and Old Squire 
Carroll got slapped into Leavenworth 
pen. We don’t remember exactly why 
—probably' for calling the bath water 
champagne. 

Broadway and the theatre were pretty 
well besmirched by these happenings; 
and the condition was not eased by those 
sterling entrepreneurs and flesh-peddlers, 
the Brothers Minsky. Under their 
Roman-like reign affairs progressed rap- 
idly to the point where sideshows had to 
move off the main stem to keep from be- 
ing contaminated. 

The Minskys, during their short era, 
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Celebrities of the world: recognize the St. 
Francis as the symbol of hospitality at its 
height . . . They prefer its splendid service, 
gay sophistication and superb cuisine. All 
rooms with bath, from $4 single; $6 double. 
Management DAN E. LONDON 
Overlooking Union Square 
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presented inspiring attractions based on 
the more noisome side of the news. For 
example, about that time, a lower-strata 
punk named Legs Diamond, you should 
have no business recalling, was sleeping 
off a binge occasioned by his beating an 
extortion rap, when some of his friends 
caught up with him and spread him 
over the landscape. 

This, in that happily defunct era, was 
considered an event worthy of signal 
commemoration. The Minskys went to 
town. They dusted off special outsize 
letters for their marquees and made 
these letters scream to an eager world 
that Kiki Roberts, (the public rat’s cur- 
rent lady love at the time he checked 
out) would soon be brought forth for 
their delectation. Following her the 
very next week would be the legal Mrs. 
Legs Diamond. 

















“IT CAN’T Loox!” 


There then ensued a box office battle 
between girl friend and wife. The gents 
who had gazed soulfully upon Kiki's 
histrionics (which consisted of doffing 
as many clothes as possible as quickly as 
possible) came the following week to 
gaze no less hungrily upon Mr. Dia- 
mond’s ever-loving wife who told the 
boys a thing or three about love and life 
as gangster’s wife and widow. Appar- 
ently she sounded as if she could tell 


| more than she should because the boys 
| also caught up with her and she was 


found lying quite still on the floor of 
her flat one cold, gray dawn. 

They wrapped a wooden kimono 
around Mrs. Legs Diamond and, at the 
same time, around the idea of present- 
ing gangsters’ ladies legal or otherwise; 
for when gloryifying a dame results in 
murder it’s apt to make even the bur- 


_ lesque tycoons think. 


Perhaps this was one of the reasons 
why, when the new administration came 
into office, one of the first things it did 
was to clamp down on the burlesque 
bowers. While burlecue is still feebly 
trying to carry on without them, one 


— 


“GUESS WHO?” 


seems to hear the death rattle as it fast 
flounders toward oblivion. 

All this would seem to argue that re- 
ligion is not so decadent as the atheists 
and agnostics insist. This seems to be 
borne out by the very plays mentioned 
above, and whether your cleric be as 
severe and inflexible as Cedric Hard. 
wicke, or as benign and humble as Al 
Shean, you know that he is a man after 
your own heart, and vexed by much the 
same problems as are vexing you. 

Whether or not you approve of this 
current crop of ecclesiastical doings on 
Broadway, you will doubtless admit that 
plays concerning church and churchmen 
give you a great deal more to think 
about than the lurid exposures and ex- 
poses of gangsters’ relicts. If for no 
other reason than this, it’s been a swell 
year on and for Broadway. 

Here’s to another. 


2. = |S 


TOCSIN 


“Anyone at home?” they say, 
Opening the front door all the way. 


Or “Coming over, now don’t go out,” 
Into the telephone they shout. 


“Leaving today on one-week flier, 
Hope be no trouble to you,” they wire. 


Arise, ye unexpectant hosts, 
Awake and yell with loud ripostes! 


Thumbs down, I say, on leniency 
For callers at their own conveniency! 
—Dow RICHARDSON. 
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Every little widow has a meaning all 
her own. The idea that widows are 
made, not born, is a mistake. Every 
widow is born to be a widow. Marriage 
only fits her for her occupation. 

Some widows are widows only occa- 
sionally; others pursue widowhood as a 
permanent vocation; they are not really 
happy unless: they are grieving over 
some deceased husband: 

There is a peculiar joy about loving a 
widow which can only be defined by the 
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WIDOWS 


initiated, lucky as these fellows are. 

Never, however, marry a widow from 
your own home town; always take one 
at a distance. No widow is without 
power save in her own country. 

It is better, also, in marrying a widow 
not to have known her husband. It is 
always hard to describe a perfect man to 
one who knows him. 

A widow maketh the heart glad, she 
sheddeth joy in the waste places and 
causeth the home to echo the peace 


and the contentment in men’s souls. 

This is especially true if she be a 
wealthy widow and owneth the home in 
her own right. 

This being the case, do not attempt to 
take it away from her. Be happy in 
using it in her name. 

Always, indeed, make a point to live 
within the income of the widow you 
marry. Remember, that her former hus- 
band has worked hard to put you where 
you are. 
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MUTZ 
A Drama by Hinckiedinck 


(The audience is requested to remem- 
ber that in the German language the 
diphthong ie is always pronounced e, 
while ei is i. Au is ow. Ring up, Ru- 
dolf.) 

Peoples 
Weizgei, a rich limburgher. 
Hohgen, an eismann. 
Brigitt, his frauze frau. 
Hans Auf, a tuffwaiter. 


Scene: Wurstroom at the Grabenrun 
Frielunsch. Hohgen and Brigitt seated 
at a table, Hans shuffling and cutting 
the uniederz preparatory to dealing 
them. Enter Weizgei, dressed in true 
German fashion of frokcoht, leitpanz 
and heihatt. 

Hohgen (singhen raghteim): Gittaut 
thewai oldantukka. 

Weizgei (schowenauf): Ein 
fein rhein wein fuhr mein. 

Hohgen: Gittonter der dood. (Tu 
Brigitt.) Wotz eten u, creibabi? 

Brigitt (tierferle): Mei schuh hertz 
mei tootze. 

Hohgen (larfen orferle) : Gitterbigar 
schuh. (Brigitt grohnz.) 
Weizgei: Gnorr. 
Hooz thechipp, naber? 

Hohgen (smoken tiedie peip): Mei 
weif. 

Weizgei (dedmasht): Youz tu dein 
mit mie. (Sitz daun.) Hans, hasch fisch 
and apulsass. 

Hohgen (sweinischle): Minz pei und 
bienz hier. 

Brigitt (scheile): Eis 
freideg fuhr Mabel. 


stein 


(Sprucenupp.) 


criem und 


SEA SERPENT: AH! My DEAR FRIEND, I'M GLAD TO SEE YOU. NO ONE HAS DONE MORE THAN YOU HAVE TO KEEP ME IN 


THE PUBLIC EYE. 


Hohgen: Booz fuhr 
dreierner Kuvud brij. 

Brigitt (explanationen) : Patze is auf 
der watterwagen. Mein iss fizz. 

Weizgei: Ghessagen. (Brigitt scaulz.) 

Hohgen (maikenfasiz): Stik tu huhr 
Unkelmeik. 

Hans (butteninagen): Der casch iss 
du. 

Hohgen: Pumpernickel in der sloht, 
Bihl. 

Weizgei (gittenmad): Gashausmik! 


muh. Eim 





““AH, YES, Mr. TERRIER, YOU LOVE ME 
NOW, BUT—WHEN I AM OLD, WRIN- 
KLED AND UGLY?” 


Hohgen (blarneyen): Simmerdaun, 
bos. 4 

Weizgei (hoppenmad): Gotterdam- 
merung! 

Brigitt (schocht) : Nortinorti. 

Hans (scairdt): Der hausel bepincht. 

Weizgei (snieken autervit): —er— 
erung, den. 

Hohgen (noctaut): Ohratz! 

Brigitt (gittenup) : Buhle fuhr u, bos. 
Solong. 
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Weizgei (sweetlismilen) : 
riffer, Delicatessen. 

Hohgen: Kuttitaut, kidz, kuttitaut. 
(To Hans.) Dohn takenne badmunne. 

Hans: Unomie, Piet. 

(Dey leit aut. Leitz aut.) 
Der endt. 
—QuINcy KILBy. 


Ofer der 


. _~ hl h!;: 


Why Ada Never Married 


Her mother’s explanation: “She was 
always hard to suit!” 

Her father’s explanation: “She could 
not find a man her intellectual equal.” 

Aunt Fanny's explanation: ‘Young 
men are not what they were in my day!” 

Brother Jim’s explanation: ‘‘She was 
never much of a looker, anyhow.” 

Her best friend’s explanation: ‘She 
never was asked, that’s the reason.”’ 

Ada’s own explanation: “I could not - 
bring myself to give up my church and 
settlement work!” 


—W. W. WHITELOCK. 





“IF YOU DON’T GO AWAY AT ONCE I 
SHALL BE COMPELLED TO CALL MY 
WIFE.” 
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ARE YOU SURE? 


Fifty Questions to Make You Think 





ETERMINE your mental magnitude. 

Check off your choice of answer for 
each of the following questions—a pencil 
stub will do. A doctor scored 84 on this 
quiz. 


1. The Commander in Chief of the Na- 
tional Guard in each State is the: 

President of the United States 
Secretary of State Secretary of War 
Corps area commander Governor 

Kentucky Colonel 


2. An automatic apparatus for regulating 
temperature is called a: 
thermophone therm 


thermotype 
thermostat thermometer 


fixit 
3. Choose the correct pronunciation of the 
word “quay”: 


hwai kee kay 
hu-ay cooey dock 


4. Which of these men is known as the 
“Great Commoner”: 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
William Pitt 

Henry Ford 


Abraham Lincoln 
George Washington 
P. T. Barnum 


5. How many orthographic errors are there 

in the following verse by Edgar Allan Poe: 

Once upon a midnight dearie, wile I pon- 
derd weak and wearie, 

Over many a quainte and curious volum of 
forgotten lohbr— 

Wile 1 knodded, nearly naping, suddenley 
their came a tapping, 

As of someone gently rapping, gently rapping 
at my chamber door. 

mo errors 2 4 15 12 


6. In less than three minutes, without pa- 
per and pencil, find the answer to this prob- 
lem: 3x2x10x1x0x¥A equals: 


30 120 42 0 y, 


7. The first names of the famous (Prince 
and the Pauper) Mauch twins are: 

Billy and Bobb Ivan and Eric 

Leo and Lione Hadrian and Adrian 
Larry and Harry Peter and Paul 

8. The Sherman Act, which was the orig- 


inal federal anti-monopoly statute, went into 
effect during the administration of: 
Benjamin Harrison Warren Harding 
Franklin Roosevelt Herbert Hoover 
Theodore Roosevelt Woodrow Wilson 


9. The dimensions of a tennis court for a 
doubles game are: 


78 x 27 ft. 84 x 26 ft. 68 x 36 ft. 
78 x 36 ft. 100 x 48 ft. 


10. Facts are facts, and a factotum is: 

an almanac a relic 

a man of all work aa statistical expert 

an Alaskan pole a walking encyclopedia 


11. Which one of the following statements 

is false: 

John Philip Sousa composed The Stars and 
Stripes Forever. 

Beethoven wrote his first sympathy when he 
was five years old. 

La Boheme and The Bohemian Girl are the 
Same opera. . 

Kirsten Flagstad, the Norwegian soprano, is 
best known for her Wagnerian roles. 
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12. A pair of jacks or better is an opener 
in a poker game, but which of the jacks 
have only one eye to open? 
clubs 


diamonds 


hearts 
Spades 
13. Almost everybody knows that bullion 
is: 

chicken soup beef broth an armoured car 


uncoined gold or silver Premier of France 
a French term of endearment 


14. On arising after an average night's 
sleep, a person’s weight, compared with his 
weight on retiring is: 
greater less 


15. And his height is: 
greater less 


the same 


the same 


16. How many swings can a baseball bat- 

ter take at a ball before striking out: 

not more than three an unlimited number 
not more than a hundred 

not less than ten a maximum of twenty-five 


17. The government's fiscal year is from: 
January 1 through December 31 
March 1 through February 31 
July 1 through June 30 
better to worse 


18. If you dropped a thousand-pound bag 

of feathers and a thousand-pound bag of 

bricks from a roof-top at the same moment, 

one of the following statements would be 

correct: 

The bag of bricks would reach the ground 
first. 

The bag of feathers would reach the ground 
rst. 

Both bags would reach the ground at the 
same moment. 


19. General Pershing’s nickname is: 
Pinky Old Hickory Windy 
Blackjack Iron Man Lula 


20. How many lakes are there in the Great 
Lakes chain of North America: 


5 8 6 4 


21. The majority of us go to the movies, 
principally for the feature picture, which is 
always: 

6 reels or over 

never less than 15 reels 


2 to 4 reels 
1 reel _—_ boring 


22. How many matches are there in an 
ordinary book: 
15 18 20 24 27 


23. Pair 


the following with the 
medals: 


right 


1. Extraordinary hero- 
ism in action 

2. Exceptionally meri- 
torious service in 
position of great re- 
sponsibility 

. Conspicuous gal- 
lantry in action 
against the enemy 


a. Congressional Med- 
al of Honor 


b. Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross 


c. Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal 


24. The first U. S. money was coined in 
1792 at: 


Boston 
Philadelphia 


New York 


Washington 
Chicago 


Richmond 


25. So far, Cunningham seems to run fast. 
er than the rest of us, doing a record mile in: 


4:04 :2 4:01 4 :02:4 4:09 
26. How should the following pair up: 


a. carried by unmounted troops 
b. flown on ships 
c. carried by mounted troops 


27. There have been six democratic ad- 
ministrations since Abraham Lincoln's elec- 
tion, while the Republicans have held the 
presidency how many times: 


10 13 14 17 18 


28. Arthur Schopenhauer s chief work was: 
The Art of Cross Examination 
The Minute Waltz 
The Funeral March 
Without Benefit of Clergy 
Critique of Pure Reason 
The World as Will and Idea 


29. The V-shaped stripe worn by officers of 
armies, navies, police and other uniformed 
groups to indicate rank or length of service 
is called a: 
cheviot 
chewink 
chianti 


1. flag 
2. standard 
3. ensign 


chevalier 
chevron 
chiapas 
30. The familiar “ground hog” of February 
2nd is none other than a: 

prairie dog muskrat guinea pi 
skunk woodchuck - bear " 


31. Pick out the true statement: 
The American Flag has six red stripes and 
seven white stripes. 
The American Flag has seven red stripes 
and six white stripes. 
The American Flag has seven red stripes 
and seven white stripes. 


32. This being an age of initials, what does 
W.C.T.U. stand for: 
Working Classes Trampled Under 
Whoops! Can The Umpire! 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
Workers’ Classified Time Union 
33. Immediately after birth a baby nor- 
mally: 
Congratulates the doctor 
gains weight loses weight 
loses bis teeth 
_ The largest of living land animals is 
the: 
elephant black bear 
rhinoceros polar bear 


35. This simple 
musical instrument 
is called a: 


coos 


dinosaur 


hippopotamus 


harmonica 
Jezreel 
Jew’s Harp 
jousarp 
jiujitsu N 
gourd 
36. Who said, “I would rather be right 
than be President”: 
Calvin Coolidge 
Henry Clay Patrick Henry 
Abraham Lincoln George M. Coban 


37. A dermatologist is one who treats the: 


hair _— skin ears nails throat 
boys in the back room 


Daniel Webster 








D be 


of- 


is 


US 


38. Believe it or not, a florikan is a kind of: 
flour Indian bustard 
Egyptian deity Arabian mollusk 
co Peruvian sheep 

39. President Roosevelt’s annual salary is: 
$100,000 $75,000 $50,000 
$25,000 $65,000 $150,000 

40. Statistics show that: 

Men have a longer life, on the average, 
than women. 

Women have a longer life, on the average, 
than men. 

Men and women, on the average, have the 
same length of life. 


41. The President of the United States is 
elected directly by: 

the people 

the Electoral College 

Congress 

the electors of the Governors of the various 

States 
the College of Heraldry 


42. The closing battle of the Civil war was 





Ft. Sumter Charleston Bunker Hill 
Appomattox Bull Run Antietam 


43. Shirley Temple, little darling of the 
silver screen, is now at the age of: 


12 10 9 7 11 
44. What is the most numerous branch of 
the U. S. army? 

Brass Hats caval infantry 


Tr 
field artillery | 
machine gun battalions 


45. This musical instrument which was 
well-known to the Greeks is called a: 


zircon 
zodiac 
viola 
plunker 
zither 
citarra 





46. In early days the barber's pole was an 
indication that the barber also: 
did dressmaking van for Mayor 
sold candy sold milk 
was chief of the fire department 
did surgery 


47. Who is considered to have been to 
American verse what Mark Twain was to 
American prose: 

Walt Whitman 

John Greenleaf W hittier 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

Edgar Allan Poe 

James Whitcomb Riley 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 


48. The Great Seal of the United States of 
America, featuring the American eagle, was 
devised by: 

George Washington Benjamin Franklin 
Will Barton John Hancock 
Thomas Jefferson John Audubon 


49. Pair the following types of homicide 
with the proper victims: 


1. parricide a. mother or father 
2. regicide b. king 
3. fratricide c. brother 


50. You've probably used the expression, 
“That wouldn't fetch a farthing.’’ Of course, 
you know that a farthing is: 


a corn plaster a small English coin 
a bad penn a donkey 
English slang for pound 


a unit of measure 


Answers on Page 32 
Number of correct answers 


Multiply by two for score.................... 
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The Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 409 
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. How Will 
. Fish ina fisherman’s hold. 


























Submitted by Russell Canon, Chicago, III. 


Horizontal 


. Long gone in the South. 
. It grows stronger with age. 


. One of several. 
. You’ve seen this before. 


. A thought in Kentucky. 


. Ancient hot fiddler. 


. Scow of a gentleman from Genoa, 

. When this is past, you don’t feel it. 

. How work piles up in a stable. 

. What he does when he stays hungry. 

. Where you are when nobody proves anything. 


24. This means nothing to you. 
25. An 1893 model that still goes. 


. A Turkish chorus that has the last word. 
. Something i u show without admitting it. 
iays leaves a hot show. 


. Soup, but it’s the same upside down. 

. Robespierre’s New Deal. 

. Yes-man’s exercise. 

. Adam’s was colorless. 

. Strong and silent, from the Great North 


Woods. 
. Little Miss Merkle. 
. Moses did it when the lights went out. 
. A frog, a toad, and beer have it in common. 
. Phis sassy little word is close to par. 
. An actor must do it to act. 
. Tiny in Hollywood. 


Solution to Puzzle No. 407 
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. It could be your father’s brother’s girl. 
. An attitude of a pope. 

. Long John’s restorative. 

. Often get wet in canoes. 

. How to be when the doctor calls. 

. Neutral, like the rich and the bums, 
. Cinderella suite. 

- Some do it instead of swearing. 

. What she has to be to get hugged. 
. This plague doesn’t do much harm. 
. How I helped the recovery program. 
5. Slum or chow. 


Pre-Hoover stuff. 


. Seaman’s clothing. 


Vertical 


One Katzenjammer. 
Room for one here. 


. Benito’s biggest home rival. 


You've done it for your girl. 
Probably stocked by the Gideons. 
They can blame Darwin for us. 
It might have coal in it. 


. This kind of dope eften lets you out. 


What a good river does with fish. 
Oxygen tent or gas attack victim. 


. Off-shoots of a popular game. 
. Periods that are not dotted. 


If you are down at the mouth, don’t. 


. All breakfast foods guarantee it. 
He does hereafter what Grover Whalen did 


here. 


. It was better off after oil struck it. 
S ery 3 young Cy oaken bucket before processing. 


. Period 

. What wanes gave Bismark. 

. A plum’s mummy. 

. The Greeks had a word for it—columns, in 


fact. 


. It hangs around the house. 

. The maid who missed her mister. 

. A fishing pole has it; a bell boy wants it. 

. Hangout for high flyers. 

. Californian’s name for cloudburst. 
2. They’ll make it hot for you. 

. A girl can make herself this. 

. Darwinian ancestors. 

. Vulgar blow-up. 

. Tree start. 

. To soft-soap from a soap box. 

. Built for fast action. 

. Fork’s fingers. 

. A blinding flash to some. 

. A piece of land or a braid. 

. A town with a strange leaning. 
5. The devil contains this. 

. Callous soloist. 


o good after springing. 


' Bad reading on a mink coat. 
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ANSWERS TO 
ARE YOU SURE? 


. Governor 
. thermostat 


kee 


. William Pitt 


12 


0 
. Billy and Bobby 
. Benjamin Harrison 
. 78 x 36 ft. 
. a man of all work 
. La Boheme and The Bohemian Girl are 


the same opera 


. hearts and spades 

. uncoined gold or silver 

. less 

. greater 

. an unlimited number (He could knock 


uncaught fouls all day) 


. July 1 through June 30 
. Both bags would reach the ground at the 


same moment. 


. Blackjack 
5 


. 6 reels or over 
. 20 
. 1-c; 2-b; 3-a 
. Philadelphia 
. 4:04:2 
. 1-a; 2-c; 3-b 
4 


»s 

. The World as Will and Idea 

. chevron 

. woodchuck 

. The American Flag has seven red stripes 


and six white stripes. 


. Women’s Christian Temperance Union 

. loses weight 

. elephant 

. Jew’s Harp 

. Henry Clay 

. skin 

. Indian bustard 

. $75,000 

. Women have a longer life, in the aver- 


age, than men. 


. the Electoral College 
. Appomattox 
9 


. infantry 

. zither 

. did surgery 

. James Whitcomb Riley 
. Will Barton 

. 1-a; 2-b; 3-c 

. a small English coin 


ANSWERS TO LET’S 
PLAY PUZZLES 
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—send for your BOST TOOTHPASTE now 


Cleaner teeth than ever before, a brighter 
smile, a fresher mouth .. . all yours if you 
use BOST. For this is the toothpaste that 
dissolves superficial stains (caused by to- 
bacco or foods) with bland, gentle oils. 
It just washes them away, leaves your 


L ABLE BROS. CO., PRINTERS 


teeth lovelier because they're thoroughly 
cleaned. And when we say “beauty 
for sale’ we mean not only the visual 
beauty of a gleaming smile, but the. 
allure of a mouth that is cleansed, pure. 
sweet. 


BOST TOOTH PASTE CO. 
Department JA 
480 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose 10c (in coin or stamps) for the Spe- 
cial Large Tube of BOST TOOTHPASTE ad- 
vertised in The Judge. 
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SOMETHING NEW 
under the cinema sun! 


Eyes Right! (Or Left!) Here's 


THE WASHINGTON 
PARADE 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Factual... funny... always authentic! Packed with all the human 
gravity and gaga gayety of the Capitol whirligig! Produced... 
with a new release each month... by COLUMBIA ... the company 
that gave you “Mr. Deeds Goes To Town”... “Lost Horizon”... 
“Theodora Goes Wild”... “It Happened One Night”! Fascinatingly 
directed and narrated by HARRY NEWMAN, Publisher-Editorial 
Director of THE JUDGE! 


Don't miss the all-star cast— ASK YOUR LOCAL 
everybody from that High Hat THEATRE ABOUT 


Statesman to the crossroads 


horse-trader in his rented Prince “THE WASHINGTON 
Albert! PARADE”! 





